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in fifty years 
as responsive 


as it is 


Many an inferior piano has 
an acceptable tone when it is 
new. But a year or two, or 
even less, will work disas- 
trous changes. The test of a 
piano lies not only in its 
tone, but in its ability to hold 
it @ That is one of the great 
advantages of the Steinway. 
Time will not mar the beauty 
of its tone. Fifty years from 
now its voice will be just as 
lovely, just as resonant, as it 
is today. The Steinway is a 
profitable long-term invest- 
ment. It is built to last e And 
the Steinway, too, is an in- 
vestment which lies within 
the reach of every one. You 
need only 10% of the pur- 
chase price for the first pay- 
ment, and the balance will 
be extended over a period of 
two years. Used pianos are 
accepted in partial exchange. 
. . « There are upright and 
grand models, priced from 
$875 to $3000. One of them 
is ideally suited to your home. 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway 
Hall, 109 W. 57th Street, New 
York City. 


STEINWAY 


The Instrument 
of the Immortatis 





When writing to Steinway & Sons, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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aclive WOMAN 


| is no longer smart to 
suffer. The modern shoe 
must be comfortable as well 
as good-looking. 
Cantilevers fulfill both 
requirements. Their flexi- 
ble construction makes 
them comfortable from 
the first step on. . . Their 
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beautiful design m meets to- 
day’s fashion trend of tail- 
ored smartness. 





A smart white service shoe that 
#s comfortable through hours of 
Strenuous duty! 


(ANTI LEVER 
SHOES 


FLEXIBLE—LIKE YOUR FEET 


The telephone directory will give you the 
address of a Cantilever Store near you. If not, 
please write the Cantilever Sales Corpora- 
tion, 410 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Journal’s Who and Why 


IND reader, Happy New 

Year! We start off the year, 
and the number, with a story—a 
regular “fiction story,” by a well- 
known novelist and short-story 
writer. A well-known short-story 
teller, too—for Ruth Sawyer has 
traveled widely through this 
country telling stories — folk 
tales, old tales of many races— 
in libraries, colleges, hospitals, 
clubs, and on plain lecture plat- 
forms. This form of story-tell- 
ing came first in Ruth Sawyer’s 
career, but in later years novels, 
written stories and oral ones 
have been mingled. In addition, 
there are a husband and three 
children — Ruth Sawyer being 
Mrs. A. C. Durand in private life. 
Among her novels are “Seven 
Miles to Arden,” “Doctor 
Danny,” “Leerie,” and “Four 
Ducks on a Pond.” 


EVERAL TIMES the Journal 

has dealt with the Garbage 
Problem, reporting good and bad 
methods employed to keep cities 
rid of their potato peelings and 
such like. No Journal articles 
have been more widely quoted, 
and it was evident that our 
readers were alert to the impor- 
tance of city sanitation. But 
garbage isn’t the whole of the 
story. There is also sewage, and 
many of us who 
live along the sea- 
board near New 
York, with its an- 
tiquated disposal 
system, know how 
serious a situation 
it creates. In this 
number we have a 
clear and helpful 
article by a well- 
known civil engi- 
neer, Dr. George 
A. Soper. Dr. 
Soper is familiar 
with the methods 
both here and 
abroad, and has 
just recently re- 
turned from a four 
months’ study of city sanitation 
in Europe. 


T= lady who asks whether 
women must fight in politics 
(and answers that they must) is 
a sister of Emily Newell Blair, 
former vice-chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 
Miss Newell, who is a teacher, 
has been a close observer of 
women in politics, and holds 
challenging opinions. Not all of 
the Journal readers will agree 
with all she says. In any case 
they are invited to comment. 
Let’s have a symposium. 


HE International Relations 
article for this month is what 






i 


Ruth Sawyer 


might be called a “background 
article.” It is offered in prepara- 
tion for reading the news of the 
coming Naval Conference. The 
writer, who has a gift for making 
difficult questions clear, is Wil- 
liam T. Stone, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Foreign Policy 
Association. 


TS result of one Adams 
(Mildred) interviewing an- 
other (Harriet Chalmers) is an 
interesting story about a woman 
who, by reason of being presi- 
dent of the Society of Women 
Geographers, might be spoken of 
as the dean of American women 
travelers. In February Miss 
Adams will write about Sky- 
scrapers, as modern architects 
and city planners view them, and 
let us know what hopes we may 
entertain for the cities our chil- 
dren will live in. 


ULIA W. BINGHAM, who 

writes the Clubhouse Service 
Department this month, is Pur- 
chasing Agent for the Allerton 
hotels. Her advice is as perti- 
nent for housekeepers in homes 
as in clubs. 


Ts plays of the month are 
reviewed by William G. King, 
of the staff of the New York 
Evening Post. Dr. 
Alsop, College 
Physician at Bar- 
nard, tells how to 
sleep, and why. 
Frances Drewry 
McMullen, special 
feature and mag- 
azine writer, re- 
cords her impres- 
sions of a visit to 
the charming new 
clubhouse of the 
New York Junior 
League, which is 
not only a play- 
ground for débu- 
tantes and young 
society matrons 
but contains a seri- 
ous social service undertaking. 





= the Washington Letter this 
month, Catherine I. Hackett, 
who keeps the home fires burn- 
ing while she keeps an eye on 
Congress for the Journal, com- 
pares the meager appropriation 
for the Children’s Bureau with 
the whopping budgets for Army 
and Navy. When she suggests 
that most women feel that the 
popular pamphlet issued by the 
Bureau on administering cod liver 
oil to a young infant is as im- 
portant to national welfare as a 
cruiser, she knows whereof she 
speaks, for she is the proud par- 
ent of a newly acquired second 
child. 
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Adult Education for University Women 
A STUDY PROGRAM 


Suggested by the American Association of University Women 


This is the ninth in a series of Study and Action Programs for the use of 
women’s clubs. The national organizations which give the Journal the benefit 
of their cooperation will each be invited to supply a program.—TueE Epirors. 


as ORK—the work of professions, of the market place, of the home, is a good thing and an 

educative thing in its way, but rarely does it meet all a person’s intellectual needs, require 
the exercise of all his capacities. The growing mind has more to give to its work and to its home 
than that which never looks beyond its routine. Life is not a succession of periods each distinct 
from the others, and of a quite different composition. It is a continuous web made up of strands 
which persist throughout. Not only love and religion, but work and play and growth should be 
a part of it in all phases; and to growth, education, formal enough to be recognized as such, is 
a great minister."—Apa L, Comstock. 


Established more than forty years ago for practical educational work and the maintenance of 
high standards of education, the American Association of University Women has been developing 
since that time programs of activity definitely in line with this purpose. In 1923 the Association 
adopted a program in adult education for college women which included a study of education and 


international relations. 


How Can THE UNiversiry WomAN MEET THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF TopaAy? 
], Make a scientific study of child development, either as an individual or in a study group. 
2. If a parent, scientifically study her own child, observing and recording his development. 


Familiarize herself with the agencies and methods used for the education of children, with a view 


toward aiding in their improvement. 
4. Help initiate community programs and projects for the improvement of education. 


2. Keep in touch with developments in the adult education movement. 


How CAN THE UNIVERSITY WOMAN MEET THE CHALLENGE OF WorLp Po.itics? 


1. Study the historical background of contemporary international questions. 

2. Become acquainted with the present structure of international life and the way in which it functions. 
3. Strive to understand modern political, social, and economic movements. 

4. Make herself aware of the relation of her own community to international affairs. 

9. Keep herself informed about current developments. 


How DorEs THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN Direct Its Stupy PRroGRAMS? 


Develops and publishes study syllabi and bulletins, publishes pamphlets and reprints on educa- 
tion and international relations, and maintains a traveling library of loan books and pamphlets. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL OFFICE* 


Guidance Materials for Study Groups: How Children 
Build Habits; Schools and Children; Interests of Young 
Children; Characteristics of Adolescence. 


Also, Manual for Study Group Leaders; Yearly Pro- 
grams for the Branches; Toy Exhibits; Reprints and 
Pamphlets on Preschool, Elementary and Adolescent 
Education. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE* 


Study Courses and Bibliographies: Foreign Policy of 
the United States; Pan-American Policies and Problems; 
Problems of the Pacific; Mexico; European Diplomacy; 
Security, Disarmament. and Arbitration; Evolution of 
International Organization; Fuel and Raw Materials in 
International Politics; International Economics. _ In- 
formation Bulletin for Study Groups. Handbook for 
Leaders. 


*Qbtainable from the American Association of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
For further information apply to this address. 











Nell Koons, Miami Beach 


THE WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


By the appointment of Representative Ruth Bryan Owen, Democratic Congresswoman from 
the Fourth Florida District, as the first woman on the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, women have, for the first time, received Government recognition in the practical 
political field of international relations. Although Mrs. Owen, the daughter of the “Great 
Commoner,” William Jennings Bryan, has a heritage that may account for some of her 
popularity and ability in politics, a vivid, courageous personality is her own birthright. 
Her special interest is in youth—a subject well to remember when discussion is ‘centering 
around armies and navies 
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Courtesy of Eastern Steamship Lines 


A stroke of good fortune brought the Barlows across seven states to open waters, coolness and salt air 


Wayside Sacrament 


ROM headline to harbor the 

flare of orange spread in the 

east. Ann Barlow stood in her 

kitchen doorway, back hard 

pressed against the casing, and 
watched the color deepen. So had she 
watched through every clear dawn for 
three summers; and always she had 
stood, quivering to the wide-flung beauty 
of it. 

A Canada white-throat was singing 
in the alder copse where veeries had 
sung earlier in the summer. A cock 
partridge whirred down from the hill 
to begin his upward foraging; a doe led 
her small fawn with mincing steps down 
to the bay for its lick. They passed 
not a stone’s throw from her. Across 
the meadow, at the next farm, she could 
hear old Peleg Drinkwater turning his 
cows out to pasture with low wheedling 
cries. 

Never did she stand so, gathering in 


A Story 


By Rutu SAWYER 


Decorations by Gerta Ries 


the gold and frankincense of a new day, 
that she did not gather thankfulness as 
well for that stroke of good fortune 
which had turned an old debt to her 
father into this small farm on the coast 
of Maine. It had made it possible for 
her to pick up John Barlow and their 
four children from the university cam- 
pus of a Middle Western city and bring 
them across seven states to open waters, 
salt air, coolness and beauty. For her- 
self there had been this hour of free- 
dom from all the mechanics of life and 
living. While the Canada white-throat 
sang, her mind was swept of all limita- 
tions and sense of failure. Gone was 
the burden of daily work, makeshifts, 
sacrifices forced on them by the meager- 
ness of university wages. She could 
even forget the futility of her own 
young dreams of beauty, and live in 
them again. 

Lovely words formed mutely on her 


7 


lips — phrases as delicate as _ baby’s 
breath. They made unuttered poems, 
little abortive things that never took 
shape outside her emotional conscious- 
ness. By midday they would be as 
wholly gone as if they had never been 
conceived. 

Down the bay the sun was beginning 
to daub orange on the stretches of water 
lying between the islands. Her eyes 
came to rest on the nearest; at the same 
time her fingers groped in the pocket 
of her smock for a folded note she had 
put there the night before. She drew it 
out and mechanically unfolded it; but 
she could not free her eyes from the far 
island shore. Kay Breton was there— 
Kay and Sybil. They had come back 
into her’ life after these many 
years. As far as remembering went she 
could brush those years aside as easily as 
if they had been cobwebs, but to do 
away with the effect of those years was 








Courtesy of Eastern Steamship Lines 


Looking from her doorway, 41nn could even forget the futility of her own young dreams of beauty and live in them again 


like laying broom to the granite rocks 
across the bay. 

She could see the old Applegate 
Dormitory where the three of them had 
roomed all through college. She could 
see the exact arrangements of their cots 
on which they had huddled after a 
dance, to talk of beauty in the hushed 
hours of the night. How sure they had 
been of finding it! Well, Kay had— 
and Sybil. 

Four great novels had come 
from Sybil’s pen; and one biography 
that had led the non-fiction selling list 
for a year. She had always admired 
Sybil more than any one else in the 
world; but she had loved Kay best. 
Kay, with her flaming beauty, her mind 
that felt its way straight to the heart of 
things; Kay, who had said so often in 
those four college years: ‘Ann, you have 
the loveliest mind of us all. You are 
going to be a great poet by the time 
you are thirty.” 


T dawn she could dally with this 
memory, it brought her little 
flutterings of pleasure; by noon 

it would taste bitter as gall; by night 
she would have put it from her. She 
had never written anything after those 
few lyrics done in her senior year. She 
had married the next fall; John Barlow 
had been her professor in English. An- 
other year Kay had married Harold 
Breton, a young and struggling painter, 
then. The two of them had gone, hand 
in hand, fiercely joyous and sure of what 
life held for them. Today Harold 
Breton was the greatest portrait artist 
of the country; he and Kay had fellow- 
ship with the noteworthy of the world. 

Both friends had come back to the 
university for her wedding; a year later 


they had met again for Kay’s. She had 
not seen them since. Letters there had 
been, gay, serious, searching letters; so 
had they kept their lives touching one 
another. ‘Twice Kay and her husband 
had taken Sybil abroad with them; Sybil 
often put them up in her town apart- 
ment when they were in New York. 
Yes, their roads had run close together 
—highroads mounting to high places. 
For her own, Ann Barlow had known 
it for an obscure byway running be- 
tween common waysides. 

With an effort she jerked her eyes 
from the island and its encasing sheen 
of gold to the note in her hand. For 
the third time since the garage man had 
brought it the night before, she read: 
“Dearest Ann: 


“To think after these fourteen vears we 
find vou within hail. There’s luck for you! 





Ann watched the sunrise glory 


Which makes me remember that in the old 
days we three believed in luck almost as 
surely as we believed in beauty. 

“We've bought Camp Island this summer, 
Sybil, Harold and I. Sybil has a cabin to 
write in; Harold, a very gem of a studio; 
and we eat, sleep and play in a central camp. 

“Yesterday we were stopping for oil at the 
Turnpike garage when a most entrancing 
little creature danced past us on the way to 
the beach. Harold went wild as he always 
does over such a child and plied the garage 
man with questions. You know with what 
difficulty one extracts information from these 
natives. He cal’ated for a considerable time 
and then furnished us with said items: he 
cal’ated the child’s name was June, cal’ated 
she lived up the road a piece; cal’ated her 
folks came from somewheres in the West— 
her father was a college professor by the 
name of Barlow. 

“That was enough for me. I went nearly 
frantic until I could take the good news to 
Sybil. We've kept all the little cards telling 
of the children’s coming—five of them; and 
one put away by itself with a white rose 
Sybil picked in Cannes the day we heard that 
you had lost him. 

“T am excited as I haven’t been in years 
at the prospect of seeing them, and your 
John, and you—you—you! It must be to- 
morrow. We'll send the launch—say at ten 
at the Turnpike wharf. It’s to be a day of 
days for all of us. 

“Yours as of old, 
“ay.” 


Ann Barlow held the note stiffly in 
front of her and read again that last 
line. 

A day of days for all of them! 
Suddenly the beauty that lay about her 
shamed her; she felt betrayed by it. All 
very well for that fragile young poet of 
fourteen years ago to keep tryst with it; 
but she—the wife of John Barlow on 
forty-eight hundred a year, with four 
children to tend and mend and feed and 
make happiness for, had no traffic with 
beauty now. She turned from it fiercely 
and went inside. 
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HE farm kitchen and its furnish- 
ings were of plain pine, bare and 
rough. ‘There were no gay pans 
or dishes to color it; only the bunch of 
Queen Anne’s lace and yellow daisies in 
the earthen crock on the table, and 
Ted’s crimson sweater. She threw the 
sweater across her shoulders, picked up 
the basket of beans that she had picked 
yesterday, and went back to the porch 
to snap them for canning. 
Above her the household slept. With 
her stay-at-home eye she could see them 
all: June, still filling the crib, with 
cheeks like a russet cherub, fat knees 
drawn up to her chin, small plump paws 
spread out in complete abandon, damp 
ashen curls fluffed over the well-rounded 
head ; Margaret, first-born, in the cot be- 
side June, straight, slim and austere as 
a young saint; Susan, half faun, half 
rogue, strikingly handsome in her eerie 
way, sprawled on her cot in the corner. 
In the room beyond Ted slept; nine 
years old, all investigation and adven- 
ture. It was Ted who discovered 
amazing things wherever he went; and 
brought them home to show to less for- 
tunate discoverers. Ann Barlow smiled 
poignantly. When she saw Ted she saw 
that other boy of hers who had held 
his place with them so short a time. 
In the far room slept John Barlow. 
He never stirred when she slipped out 
of bed at dawn. She doubted if he were 
even aware of that part of her life that 
was marked off by those hours before 
breakfast. A comforting, unquestioning 
man—John Barlow. She had watched 
bridal love change to 
quiet, sustaining devo- 
tion; fourteen years of 
needing each other, of 
conceiving and_ bearing 


children, and minister- 
ing to them. 
Ann Barlow smiled 


tenderly now, all poign- 
ancy gone. What an 
astonishing fact it was 
that a woman could 
lose her youth, her 
loveliness, and all power 
to create beauty, and 
her husband should re- 
main wholly unconscious 
of this loss and the sting 
it carried! 

But if John Barlow 
could not and would not 
compare the Ann Bar- 
iow fresh out of college 
with the Ann Barlow 
on the little farm porch, 
snapping beans, Kay 
and Sybil would. Not 
in words—no; but in 
muted disappointment, 
in a silent but merciless 
accusation of failure to 
give to the world her 
promised portion of 


De Cou 
beauty. 


She dropped her face in her hands, a 
nervous trembling shook her. It was 
beyond her limit of endurance to have 
John Barlow and their children see her 
through the unclouded eyes of these 
oldest and best friends. Never in the 
world could she go through with that 
day on the island. 

When she raised her eyes again the 
sun was high over the island; she could 
hear the first sound of stirring overhead. 
Time to begin breakfast: and there were 
dresses to iron for the smaller ones. She 
started the wood fire; moved the heavy 
old-fashioned irons where they would 
heat; put on a pot of cereal and stirred 
a baking of johnnycake. 

As she ironed she fingered the two 
print dresses appraisingly. Cheap, so 
plain; and yet Susan looked sweet in the 
green one—it brought out her elfishness 
and the red in her hair. June was a 
dancing flower-garden in the little 
sprigged dimity. Margaret would have 
to wear her pleated skirt and clean 
white middy; Ted his khaki insep- 
arables. Ann Barlow caught her breath. 
So far the children had thought little 
about clothes—this had been such a 
solace; but would their first plunge into 
lavish living make them conscious of 
how pitifully close to nothing the Bar- 
low family could spend for its adorn- 
ment? 

Susan was the first down. She came 
on her toes, dressed in her single under- 
garment, her hair brushed sleek as a 
brown thrasher. She threw eager arms 
about her mother. “It’s a duck of a 





From Ewing Galloway 
Green boughs arched their way. Beyond showed a patch of blue 








The little Barlows moved farther 
and smaller up the narrow lane 


day. I b'lieve it’s been made on pur- 
pose. 1 dreamed all night about the 
launch and Camp Island and Auntie 
Kay and all of it. It’s as good as hav- 
ing it twice over. Mother, aren’t we 
Barlows lucky!” 


NN BARLOW watched her 

gather up her dress and June’s 

and go off with them, still on 
her toes. The day would begin glori- 
ously, no question of that, but how 
would it end? Would there be search- 
ing comparisons, discontent? So far 
the children had*never asked: “Why 
can’t we have what others have?” 
Would they be asking it 
at day’s end? 

Ted tumbled down, 
still in the process of 
buttoning up. He 
sniffed the air like a 
young beagle. “Johnny- 
cake, by heck! Say, mom, 
hair all right?” Tak- 
ing her answer for 
granted he plunged into 
his daily chores. Kin- 
dling to chop; woodbox 
to fill; his whistle, set to 
no tune, marked the 
rhythm for his work. 

June, next. Ann Bar- 
low could hear the low 
running talk she made 
to herself as she came. 
In the doorway she 
stopped and _ surveyed 
her mother with uncer- 
tainty. “Mummy, I’ve 
put on my party slippers 
stead of my_ sneaks. 
See.” She balanced on 
one foot and held up the 
other, her face tilted to- 
ward her mother, coax- 
ing for approval. 

Ann went to_ her, 


cupped her hands about 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Must Women Fight in Politics? 


A Prickly Challenge to Women That Invites Many Answers. 


This Observer 


Finds Women Too “Polite and Pacifistic” to Succeed in 
Politics, and Prescribes a Fighting Attitude 


"M sure of one thing—women 

don’t cut any more figure in the 

political game now than they did 

nine years ago, if as much. And 

what’s more, they never will un- 
less they take to heart this message of 
mine which is intended to reveal to them 
the futility of their position, and to point 
the way out of their dilemma. For I 
know—or think I do—what ails women 
in politics, and what they must do if 
they are to survive. 

My message is upsetting and the 
course I prescribe drastic, and doubtless 
they will not be acceptable to the very 
ones whom they are designed to help. 
But I am prepared ror that, because the 
way of the reformer is naturally hard, 
and here am I attempting nothing less 
than a complete revolution in the female 
mind. 

Women, in their present state, are too 
difident, too trusting, too modest, too 
polite and too pacifistic, in short too 
womanly, to get anywhere in a political 
fight; and practical politics is just a big 
pugilistic affair; and to the victor go 
the spoils or prize money, or whatever 
you call it. Of course, 
women, not being fighters, 


By MARGARETTA NEWELL 
Drawings by Helen B. Phelps 


received blows without flinching, there 
they counted and no place else did they 
“amount to shucks’’ politically speaking. 

To be sure they flitted about over the 
convention hall, giving pleasure—in 
many cases—to the eye. To be sure 
Miss Ely escorted Claude Bowers, key- 
noter, to the platform, but no one doubts 
he would have arrived there in any case. 
To be sure Mrs. Miller and former 
Governor Ross were among the infinite 
number of those who seconded Governor 
Smith’s nomination, but no one takes 
such participation very seriously. 

If you don’t like this idea that only 
a fighter really counts in politics, blame 
the newspapers for it. Politicians thrive 
on publicity. Almost nothing else has 
as much news value as a fight, because 
there’s nothing else half so dramatic, 
and because man is naturally a fighting 
animal. Naturally, then, the newspapers 
play up the fighting side of politics and 
help make the reputation of a fighting 
politician by giving him publicity. 

Take examples from the ranks of 
women. Emily Blair has secured from 
her political quarrel with Senator Reed 


more newspaper publicity than from any 
other phase of her career, and it is be- 
cause of Ruth McCormick’s success in 
the ugly fight in Illinois that her news 
value as a politician has so markedly 
increased. Carry Nation was made a 
national figure by the press of the coun- 
try, not by reason of the cause for which 
she fought, but by reason of the fact she 
was such an indefatigable and invincible 
fighter. All the world loves a fighter. 

Of course this is not the only reason 
why women must be fighters to be suc- 
cessful politicians. Almost any woman, 
if adroit, can wheedle a meal ticket from 
aman. Some women have position and 
honor conferred upon them by the men 
who espouse them. But no man will 
voluntarily present any individual, man 
or woman, with power. That is always 
won by the person who wields it. 
Political recognition is an index to polit- 
ical power. The meagre recognition 
accorded women at the political conven- 
tions is significant chiefly as an index 
of the slight power that women exercise 
in politics. And this lack of power is 
explained by the fact that few women 
have any political follow- 
ing of men or of women. 





get no awards. They're 
unreasonable to expect it. 

Take the 1928 conven- 
tions—the only women 
who made any headway 
politically at Kansas City 
or at Houston were the 
ones who led a fight. At 
Kansas City Mrs. Wille- 
brandt waged battle for 
Hoover, Mrs. McCor- 
mick against him. At 
Houston, Genevieve Clark 
Thomson tried to unseat 
the Louisiana delegation, 
Mrs. Keen of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone fought 
successfully to have her 
delegation recognized. 
Mrs. Jessie Nicholson got 
lots of publicity because 
she was a hard hitter for 
the prohibition cause. 








Naturally, then, their de- 
mands for political place 
and position are unheeded. 








Wherever women were 
in a fight and gave and 





To be sure, women flitting over the convention hall give pleasure 
to the eye, but no one takes such participation very seriously 


There is still another 
reason why women must 
fight if they are to remain 
in politics—the men have 
decreed it. Now the men 
—most men—want to 
keep women trusting, 
modest, polite, and pacific. 
And to this end they dis- 
courage political activity 
for their women. They 
figure that politics is a 
brutal, ugly, ruthless 
fight, and if women are 
to be kept as womanly as 
they would like to have 
them, they must be kept 
out of all contact with its 
degrading influence. 

This only goes to show 
that men are short- 
sighted. If they were 
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sound strategists they would encourage 
the well-behaved, subservient woman 
politician by conferring upon her im- 
portant places on committees and offices 
of dignity and power. Thus the men 
could have their cake and the women eat 
it. For the men would have women 
womanly as they prefer them, and 
womanly women would have political 
power. 


Making a Choice 


S it is, the womanly woman who 
A has a gift for politics, must make 
her choice. Either she 
must retire from politics, com- 


must have a new psychology, a new 
course of training, a new political pro- 
cedure. In short, there must be a revo- 
lution against what nowadays men recog- 
nize as womanliness)s Women must 
accept this compulsion or remain where 
they are in politics—nowhere. 

Suppose you have a daughter and you 
want her to inherit the earth politically. 

Teach her assiduously from the mo- 
ment when you first detect a responsive 
gleam in her eye that the female of the 
species is more deadly than the male. 
Half the battle is to know one’s strength. 
Show your clinging vine the value of 
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run she need only say so, but if she 
insists upon running she must put up a 
fight. 

How you are to persuade her 
that the hand that rocks the cradle is 
the hand that rules the world I do not 
know—1 have never been too sure of it 
myself. But with her new political pre- 
occupation, it is essential that you bring 
her to believe this in the interest of 
child welfare. 

So much then for the new psychology! 
Womanliness no longer confounded 
with weakness, but identified with 
deadly purpose. Women glorying in 
their militancy. Women conscious 
of their strength. Women using 





forted by the acclaim her woman- 
liness wins her, or she must sacri- 
fice these so-called feminine attri- 
butes which are incompatible with 
present-day political activity, to 
her political effectiveness. 

I’ve said it. You have got to 
fight for political power, women, 
or make up your minds to do with- 
out it. There is no other alterna- 
tive. 

But women don’t like to fight. 
Oh, I know that they get their 
way in small matters. Many 
women are pushers and some are 
grabbers. But fighting demands 
other qualities—persistent work, 
organization, a goal and above all 
else courage. And here is where 
women fall down. Not only do 
men decry political aggressiveness 
in women, but if a woman turns 
militant she is criticized by her 
own sex as unnatural, and most 
women are too cowardly to pay 
this price of disapproval and 
criticism for political activity. The 








the methods to their hand. This 
first step in the fight for the polit- 
ical independence of women is the 
most difficult by far to accomplish 
because it turns women about in 
an entirely new direction. This 
step once taken by women, the rest 
follows naturally. 

Next, the female in_ politics 
must be trained for her new role, 
and must be given the sort of edu- 
cation that will most surely pre- 
pare her to triumph in _ the 
struggle. 

First of all she must familiarize 
herself with that entity known as 
a man’s mind. As to the practical 
details by which this is to be done 
I suggest here only one. Every 
female child must be compelled to 
study public speaking in school and 
debate at least weekly, with the 
male students of the same age. I 
would have this training begin 
very early, while the children are 
in the formative period, and con- 
tinue throughout the school course. 

These debates would serve a 








men want women docile, and the 
women want to meet the masculine 
standard, and docility, while in- 
valuable in the home, has no place 
in politics. 

Well, what are we going to do about 
it, women? I see just one way out and 
it takes temerity to suggest it. You will 
not want to pay the price. I said that 
women do not like to fight. But women 
can fight and do fight with remarkable 
success, and some zest when the circum- 
stances force a quarrel upon them, or 
when the logic of the situation per- 
suades them that a contest is inevitable, 
or when they feel that the price of mas- 
culine esteem is even greater than the 
price of political power, and they are 
not willing to pay it. The success of 
the few outstanding women in politics 
who have tested their strength by join- 
ing battle with men, and the impotence 
of the average woman politician who 
relies upon the man to give her what 
she wants tell the story. You must face 
the necessity of a fight. You have no 
political power. You won’t have until 
you cease worshiping your womanliness. 

Women in order to count politically 


Equipped with her pen, her sword, her insight into 
the male ego, she should be ready to enter the lists 


of politics with some hope of surviving 


selecting that oak or sturdy elm about 
whose stout trunk her tendrils can gain 
the most tenacious hold. 


The Strangle Hold 


HUS the young female, taught to 

know her strength, chooses a posi- 

tion that will prove of strategic im- 
portance in politics—the strangle hold. 
She must be made to understand that 
she must be ruthless if she is to survive 
in politics. She must be made to see 
(under your guidance) that women’s 
place is undoubtedly in the home but 
not necessarily at the home; that a bird 
in the hand politically is worth nothing 
unless it happens to be the bird she 
wants for her purpose, otherwise it is 
better to go after one of the two left 
in the bush; that a gentle answer 
turneth away wrath, but does not win 
votes; that if she does not choose to 


threefold purpose: first they would 
reveal to the female the fallacy of 
masculine intellectual superiority, 
and hence tend to free women 
from the inhibiting effect of their in- 
feriority complex; second, they would 
cultivate in women the habit of contra- 
dicting and disputing the male point of 
view, and of expressing themselves force- 
fully and adequately on matters regard- 
ing which they have an opinion; and 
third, women would come to take it for 
granted that they should have something 
to say on public questions, and there 
would be an end to the apologetic atti- 
tude of the woman who speaks her mind 
on public questions in the presence ot 
men, and the feeling on the part of men 
and other women that it’ is somehow 
unfeminine for her to do so. 

Not only must women accustom them- 
selves to argue with men on equal terms, 
but they must learn to speak and act 
effectively. Radios, amplifiers, etc., no 
longer make it necessary to thunder in 
stentorian tones in order to be heard. 
Women may not be natural fighters, but 
(Continued on page 34) 











Harriet Chalmers Adams 


N camel-back in Morocco, in a 

Libyan oasis, on top of a 

cloud-splitting © Ande—these 

are the proper places to meet 

Harriet Chalmers Adams. 

Failing them—for they are sadly infre- 

quent in the life of a grubbing journal- 

ist—there is a famous club in Wash- 

ington, where she may be caught in 

those rare moments when she is not out 
on the trail. 

Geographer, writer, lecturer, explorer, 
wearing after her name the magic let- 
ters F. R. G. S. (which stand for Fel- 
low of the Royal Geographical Society, 
of England), she has traveled the trails 
of the world. She has circled it twice, 
she has climbed its high mountains and 
crossed its wide rivers, investigated its 
deserts and cut paths through its jungles. 
Aragon and Estremadura, Libya, Trans- 
Jordania, Bolivia, Palestine are as fa- 
miliar to her as Times Square is to a 
New Yorker. She talks about the great 
rock staircase in African Rabat as simply 
as one might speak of the Woolworth 
Building. Asked about a specific occur- 
rence she said, “Oh, that was the day 
I was tracking down Hannibal’s tomb,” 
and that reminded her of a story which 
began, “I was in Carcassonne, looking 
for the room where Jaime I of Aragon 
was born, when .. .” 


Harris & Ewing 


An observant young person who lived 
where many highways cross once re- 
marked that the most intrepid travelers 
she had met were small and quiet 
women who hid their restlessness and 
their achievements behind an inconspicu- 
ous exterior. Perhaps they had shot 
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The 


WORLD 


The Story of Harriet Chalmers 
Adams, Traveler Extraordinary 


By MILpRED ADAMs 


tigers in India and explored the vast- 
nesses of Tierra del Fuego on foot, but 
so far as appearances were concerned 
they might never have permitted one 
thought to range farther from the fire- 
side than the front porch. 


Mrs. Adams is of that type. Photo- 





Spanish types attract Mrs. Adams’s camera. 


Photo by Harriet Chalmers Adams 
This is a Galician peasant 
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The gardens of El Partal in the Alhambra. 


graphed in a sun helmet and a flannel 
shirt she may look every one of her 
sixty inches the determined explorer 
whom no obstacle can dismay, but in 
the street clothes demanded by winter 
Washington she reminds one of a perky 
robin. 

Dark-haired, bright of face, she has 
the same quick way of darting at a 
stubborn fact that robins have when 
they search for and do battle with a 
giant worm. She even listens as they 
do, with her head a bit on one side, 
and shining eye alert with interest. 
Then every once in a while she flies up 
from earthy commonplaces, and soars 
off on conversational wings to the ends 
of the world. 


ER pet and particular ends of the 
world are all places that, down 
through the ages, have belonged 

to Spain. She knows every foot of the 
Iberian peninsula from the rock of Gi- 
braltar, that points its southern tip, to 
the tall Pyrenean wall that marches 
across its northern border. Not content 
with Madrid and Seville, Barcelona, 
and that part of Granada that all tour- 
ists know, she has dug into the remote 
towns of Asturia and traveled in and 
out of the forbidding mountains that 
edge Portugal. 

No one looking at a map of the 
world in 1929 and seeing the small yel- 
low sections marked off for Spain would 
realize what a task hers has been. 
Spain, as it is, she knows thoroughly, 
but she also knows the far wider terri- 
tory which was the Spain of long ago. 
The Spanish empire in the fifteenth and 


sixteenth centuries was the greatest the 
world has ever seen. Charles the Fifth 
was not only king of a turbulent penin- 
sula with possessions in the New World 
that took in most of South America. 
He was also Holy Roman Emperor with 
a deciding hand in European politics. 
His interests girdled the world. 

All this vast territory beckoned to 
Mrs. Adams, and year by year, on one 
quest or another but always with her 
pet plan in the back of her head, she 
has followed its lure. Every Spanish 
province and every South American 
country, the West Indies, the Philip- 
pines, Spanish Africa—all have fallen 
under her bright inquiring eye. 

For part of her journeyings she fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Columbus. 
She stood on the bridge of Pinos, where 
Isabella’s messenger caught the discour- 
aged navigator with the news that the 
great Queen, then laying siege to the 
Moors in turreted Granada, would take 
the chance and back his venture even 
to the pledging of her jewels. She wan- 
dered among the wells at Huelva, where 
he filled his water casks. She went to 
little, lonely Palos where he set out 
from all known land to find a new 
route to the Indies. Then she set sail 
in the wake of the Pinta, the Nifia and 
the Santa Maria, across the Atlantic and 
through the crowded waters of the 
Caribbean to the new world. When she 
had completed that survey, she took to 
the trail again with the men who fol- 
lowed him, and she has tracked the 
great conquistadores “from the cradle to 
the grave.” 

Hers has heen the kind of sublimated 


Torres Molina, Granada 
The Alhambra, rich in beauty and in history, draws the student as well as the sightseer 


commuting that makes the daily 5:19 
look very dingy. She has reveled in as- 
sorted excitements, and has gained a 
vast amount of lore. What she knows 
about packing alone would dazzle the 
most experienced juggler of wardrobe 
trunks. She learned to throw a diamond 
hitch in the Sierras, and in Mexico she 
was initiated into the mysteries of load- 
ing panniers on a donkey. A mule 
driver in Peru taught her Spanish, and 
she knows how to tell camels and 
llamas the insulting things that alone 
will make them hurry. 


ART of it has been a matter of 

background, part a matter of luck, 

and part of determination. She 
had to begin with a marvelous equip- 
ment of health, unlimited enthusiasm, 
and a pioneering tradition. Her fore- 
bears crossed the plains to California in 
"42, and settled there before the flood 
of gold-hungry Americans had upset the 
leisurely living of old Spanish families. 
From early childhood she had that vivid 
interest in Spanish names and Spanish 
places which is the rightful heritage of 
Californians. When she was old enough 
to sit on a horse, her grandfather took 
her down along the length of the Sier- 
ras, winding in and out of lost valleys, 
camping in pockets of land that even 
then had little knowledge of the Yankee 
invader. When she grew up she had 
the wisdom and the luck to marry a 
man whose background, interests and 
enthusiasms run parallel to hers. Frank- 
lin Pierce Adams has, for twenty-five 
years, been expert counsellor to the Pan- 
American Union. His active interest in 
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Latin-American offices began within a 
year of his marriage, when he and his 
talented wife traveled 40,000 miles up 
and down and across the Southern con- 
tinent. 

All this has meant constant excite- 
ment, danger, adventure, but she is 
neither hardened to it, nor bored by the 
lack of it. At the present moment she 
is the president and the active head of 
the Society of Women Geographers, 
whose members gather from Uganda and 
Zamboanga, Saskatchewan and Samar- 
kand, to discuss each-other’s enthusiasms 
and to exchange news of the ends of the 
earth. She, who has wandered so much, 
is, at the present time, the stationary 
center for a group of wanderers, the 
magnetic pole which pulls their enthusi- 
asms, their discoveries, their adventures 
to a common meeting place. Yet she is 
as busy, as interested, as determined that 
this infant society in the midst of civili- 
zation shall succeed as though it were 
an expedition she was heading into the 
buried ruins of ancient Carthage. 

If you ask her what was her most 
thrilling adventure she will stop and 
look puzzled, and break into a laugh 
at her own bewilderment. For she has 
had so many of them. She has been the 
“first woman who” in a very literal 
sense, for she has penetrated wildernesses 
and climbed mountains that had never 
before known the footprint of a white 
woman. 


ARLY in her career she reached 

twenty Latin-American frontiers 

previously unknown to any white 
woman, and in the high Andes of Peru 
she climbed to nineteen thousand feet. 
She was the first woman to cross Haiti, 
and on horseback she visited every prov- 
ince. When she came 
back she brought with 
her for the sake of 
science eight solenodon. 
They are said to be 
classed among the rarest 
of known animals, so 
very rare that only a 
dictionary that is huge 
can tell you what they 
are. 

Not all her adven- 
tures have been pleasant 
ones. Three years ago she 
broke her back—missed 
her footing in the dark 
and stepped over a cliff 
edge into space. Fisher- 
men found her lying on 
the rocks half submerged 
by the tide, and roping 
her on a board, carried 
her gently to the nearest 
town. It was a tiny 
village on the smallest 
of the Balearic Islands, 
and the medical care 
was better in intention 
than in scientific skill. 


No one knew how badly she was hurt, 
no one had an X-ray to find out. When 
she finally got back to a modern hospital 
they told her that the broken bits of 
vertebrae had fallen apart, that the 
spinal column would never knit, and 
she would never walk again. 

She came back to the United States 
under that sentence. She who’ had 
scarcely known what sickness meant 
would be an invalid for the rest of her 
life. Only she did not believe it. She 
had faith in something—her luck, life, 
Providence. She would not accept the 
doctors’ verdict. 

For two years the woman whose play- 
ground had been the world lay strapped 
to a board within four narrow walls. 
For two years she lay rigid and uncom- 
plaining, eating prescribed food with the 
utmost care, giving her sturdy body time 
to heal itself. In June of this year she 
got up again, and set out all alone on a 
seven months’ tour of Spain, Africa and 
Asia Minor. 

The tale would be incredible, except 
for the fact that it happened. It must 
have meant the most severe physical suf- 
fering, the bitterest mental anguish as 
she confronted what doctors regarded as 
a hopeless future, yet Mrs. Adams tells 
it as quietly as though it concerned a 
cut finger. Her face bears no trace of 
the ordeal, her hair did no conventional 
whitening overnight. Only one mark 
shows, and that is psychological. She 
cannot bear to sit down in an open space 
where anyone may pass behind her chair 
and brush against her back—literally 
she must fight with her back against a 
wall. 

The indomitable spirit that carried 
her over the Andes and through the 
jungles spurred her on to this most re- 
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Photograph by Franklin Pierce Adams to 
Mrs. Adams makes friends with three llamas of the Andean highlands 
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cent trip. Theoretically she was in no 
condition to travel. Actually she had 
reached the point where she felt she 
could make no more progress lying on 
her back. There were trails that beck- 
oned, and work that cried aloud to be 
done. So she went off, by boat and cara- 
van and airplane, over roads that have 
set many a whole, uninjured spine to 
aching bitterly. That it hurt her cruelly 
at times she is willing to admit, but it 
was like the testing of an Indian lad. 
After the ordeal was over she felt she 
had won a victory. She had proved to 
her own satisfaction that she had not 
ridden her last road nor climbed her 
last mountain, that all the wonders of 
the world were still her playthings, and 
that she could still go out and gather 
them where they lay. 


OST of the things she has seen 
M and done she has put into the 

form of lectures, making out of 
words and photographs a magic carpet 
whereby she transports her listeners 
from farms and villages to the storied 
cities of romance, and the wild lands 
where the tiger hides. She has written 
some magazine articles, she has been 
doing a book on Peru for thirty years, 
but she suffers from the clamor of the 
present. 

There are always too many things to 
be done now. ‘Too keen a sense of the 
infinite reaches of knowledge, too deep 
a reverence for accurate, patient scholar- 
ship—these things impede her when she 
goes to set down in one short volume 
what less scrupulous minds would have 
stretched over five thrilling books of 
adventure. 

“There is so much to know,” she 
summed it up in words that had signifi- 
cance for more than the 
things of which she 
spoke, ‘‘and so little we 
can know. I used to 
have very definite opin- 
ions, used to make very 
decisive judgments. Now 
I keep realizing that one 
can never know all the 
truth. 

“T’ake Spain, for 
example, which has been 
the chief field of study 
of my entire life. I’ve 
traveled through every 
Spanish province, every 
country Spain ever 
owned, in South Amer- 
ica, Africa, Sicily, the 
Low Countries. I’ve 
traced Spanish roots 
back through Arabia, 
Persia, Greece, into 
Syria and Palestine, and 
I’m just beginning to 
understand Spain, after 
all this just beginning 
realize how much 
there is to know.” 
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Keystone View Co. 
The library of the New York Junior League’s new clubhouse—an inviting room with pine paneling 


The /unior League at Home 


Within the Walls of Their Charming Clubhouse, New York, 
Junior Leaguers Have a Place for Companionship, 
Entertainment, Occupation and Philanthropy 


EW YORK Junior Leaguers 

are full-fledged clubwomen, 

modern style, now. Their 

home puts on the finishing 

touch. It brings together in 
one imposing abode all the various 
things that this organization of some 
two thousand débutantes, past and pres- 
ent, does and stands for. Then it adds 
opportunities for most of the rest of the 
things the Junior Leaguer, as a person 
rather than a member, wants to be and 
do. 

Companionship, says the League—and 
lounges and social rooms respond. En- 
tertainment—and there is its Theater 
School ; occupation—a placement bureau 
for both volunteers and professionals; 
philanthropy—and there is the Baby 
Shelter. Every club activity has an ade- 
quate nook of its own. Besides, the 
Junior Leaguer may rejoice here in her 
well-loved parties, from cozy téte-a-téte 
to ball. Here she may find physical 
training to keep her fit, in the exercise 
facilities of the roof, and her beautifica- 


By FRANCES DREwrRY MCMULLEN 


tion, in the basement beauty parlors; 
her sustenance on a number of floors, 
and her rest, if she cares to stay the 
night, in a luxurious little apartment 
opening on a peaceful corridor. And if, 
by chance, when she turns clubward, she 
is encumbered with a pet, the dog room 
beside the members’ entrance will relieve 
her of her charge. 

The building, designed by John Rus- 
sell Pope, is located on New York’s 
midtown East Side where tenements and 
wealthy residences mingle. Its fresh 
red brick and white stone facade rises 
to eight stories above the pair of awn- 
ing canopies stretched across its sidewalk, 
one leading to the members’ entrance, 
the other to the visitors’. And above the 
awning the Junior League’s banner gaily 
catches the breeze. 

Inside, the clubhouse is a cheery, 
soothing place, with its gleaming white 
woodwork in the Georgian manner, and 
its pale green tinted halls, its warmly 
glowing lamps and decorative wall 
brackets, its elaborate draperies and 


cushiony carpets. The draperies are 
especially remembered for their luxuri- 
ance of rich color—golden damask in 
the ballroom, in the visitors’ dining-room 
yellow satin exquisitely painted, crim- 
son in the library, and in a bedchamber 
gaily flowered. The decoration and 
furnishing were done from members’ 
ideas under their supervision, and some- 
times by their hands, with the profes- 
sional assistance of Elsie Cobb Wilson. 
The effect is dignity and beauty on the 
intimate rather than the lavish plan. 
An inspection tour of the New York 
Junior League’s new home cannot fail to 
leave the impression that, however many 
activities go on there, the satisfaction of 
what is evasively called the “inner man” 
is not to be the least of them. On every 
floor where food is served—and there 
are several, including the roof—a roomy, 
complete kitchen equipment is found, 
with well-stored cupboards and capa- 
cious stoves, tables and refrigerators—in 
some places huge refrigerated pantries, 
(Continued on page 47) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S BUSY MONTH 


Haiti, Business Conditions and the Message to Congress Have Claimed 
Mr. Hoover’s Time. Congress Opens With Women Members Bringing 
Color to the House and Mr. Grundy Exciting the Senate 


December 18, 1929. 

NE may often get 

the real flavor of 

an administration 

and the key to 

its policies 

through its handling of some 
minor incident. Recently a 
ragged and uncertain group 
of some fifty pathetically 
young persons carrying de- 
nunciatory slogans on_ban- 
ners, led by two Communist 
agitators, straggled up Penn- 
sylvania Avenue through the 
hurrying crowds of Christ- 
mas shoppers and stopped in 
front of the White House. 
Six of them were not yet 
seventeen years old; many 
confessed later that they had 
no idea what the demonstra- 
tion was for, but just “came 
along’ on the insistence of 
the leaders. Of the mean- 
ing of their banners protest- 
ing “The Stimson note to the 
Soviet Union was a war note,” 
“Defend the revolting masses 
of Haiti,’ and so oi., they 
had not the slightest notion. 
They seemed uncertain 
what to do next, so they 


stood about holding their 
banners and shivering in the 
cold. Patrol wagons ar- 
rived soon. They were 
bundled off to the precinct 
police station, while the 
leaders denounced White 


House photographers for failing to re- 
cord the incident. Of all this President 
Hoover, at work in the Executive of- 
fices, knew nothing until several hours 
later. Immediately he issued a statement 
which is such an interesting combination 
of cold common sense and warm-hearted 
sympathy for the youngsters that it de- 
serves to be quoted in full: 

“The President considers that the 
misguided youths calling themselves 
Communists who have been arrested for 
demonstrating in front of the Executive 
offices should be released and sent to 
their parents. 


By E. H. Suydam. 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 
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The Capitol, East Front 


Charles Moore. Courtesy of the Century Company, 


“He does not believe that any such 
discourtesy seriously endangers the Re- 
public and that a night in jail is only 
doing them a favor of cheap martyr- 
dom.” 

Behind that simply worded Hoover 
statement on an incident such as hap- 
pens many times in every administra- 
tion are implications and explanation of 
a good many events of more importance. 
The State Department decision to admit 
Count and Countess Karolyi, in which 
the National Patriotic League sees a 
menace to the foundations of the Re- 
public; the concern for the welfare of 


oes, 


From “Washington Past and Present,’? by 


the young, so forcefully 
stated in the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress, and his 
calling of a national confer- 
ence on child welfare; and 
his refusal to crack the whip 
over Congress and make 
“cheap martyrs” for political 
purposes of his opponents 
there. If a foreigner who 
knew nothing of Mr. Hoo- 
ver wanted to know what 
sort of man is this President 
of ours, one could make a 
good beginning by telling the 
incident of Hoover and the 
young Communists. 
Although Congress is at it 
again—“‘it” being, of course, 
the tattered and bedraggled 
tariff bill, the hot news, as 
the Washington correspond- 
ents call it, has been all at 
the Executive end of the 
Avenue. It has been a busy 
and not altogether happy 
month for the Administra- 
tion. First there was the 
necessity for “stimulating 
and stabilizing the business 
situation” as a result of the 
stock market crash. This 
had to be done without giv- 
ing timorous souls the im- 
pression that the business 
situation needed much stimu- 


lation. Prominent Demo- 
crats were going around 
saying “without prosperity 


the Republican party is a 

goner, and there is no prosperity.” 
How, first, to explain the late un- 
pleasantness in the Stock Exchange? 
Members of the famous “Inner Circle” 
pointed with gusto to the warning in 
the report published last spring by the 
Committee on Recent Economic Changes 
that stock levels were too high, and that 
an early and permanent break would, in 
the long run, be good for the state of 
the nation. President Hoover, confer- 
ring in his office with American leaders 
of finance, industry, labor and agricul- 
ture, who occasionally made inauspicious 
comments to the newspaper men as they 
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emerged, and later addressing a confer- 
ence of four hundred “key men” who 
were to set up an economic council for 
the stabilization of business, was tread- 
ing on eggs. The popular mind is not 
the economic mind. Figures showing 
that the basic industries of the country 
are sound and that the Government is 
exceedingly prosperous make little im- 
pression on the average citizen if he has 
had paper earnings wiped out by the 
drop in Universal Stayclean Bathtubs, 
Inc. 

The Hoover dislike for emotional 
impressions as opposed to hard facts fig- 
ured prominently in the address made 
to the four hundred. Certainly, he ad- 
mitted, there had been “‘some reduction 
in the demand for luxuries and semi- 
necessities” as a result of the market 
break. (What commodities, one won- 
ders, come under this new category of 
semi-necessities?) But the real trouble, 
the underlying business and _ financial 
structure being sound, is psychological ; 
“undue pessimism, fear and uncertain- 
ty.” It was the job of the four hundred 
to restore public confidence by enlarg- 
ing construction projects, by “systemati- 
cally spreading into industry as a whole 
the measures which have been taken by 
some of our leading industries to coun- 
teract the effect of the recent panic in 
the stock market,” to work hard, and 
to radiate confidence on all occasions. 
The four hundred applauded and 
emerged from the marble portals of the 
Chamber of Commerce building obedi- 
ently radiating confidence for the bene- 
fit of the battery of cameras lined up on 
the sidewalk. ‘Thus did the Administra- 
tion apply psycho-analysis to what the 
Democrats still stubbornly call a busi- 
ness depression. 


Difficult Work 


HERE has been trouble too in the 

field of foreign affairs. Late into 

the winter evenings lights showed 
through many windows. of the State 
Department building, as harried under- 
officials gathered data and dictated 
memoranda for the American delegation 
to the London Naval Conference which 
will be headed by Secretary of State 
Stimson, or decoded the latest dispatches 
from Haiti. The success of the London 
conference is of tremendous importance 
to the Administration. Everything was 
lovely as long as naval limitation was 
chiefly a matter for British and Ameri- 
can agreement. But late reports of the 
French attitude are not encouraging. 
Here again psychology enters as a fac- 
tor; the psychology which is all-impor- 
tant to the success of the multilateral 
peace pact upon which Mr. Hoover is 
building. And it does not help popu- 
lar confidence in the ability of the con- 
ference to reach a real reduction agree- 
ment for Senator Borah to go around 
calling it the Armaments Conference. 


He has never become reconciled to the 
official decision against discussing codifi- 
cation of sea law before or during the 
conference. 


Borah the Colorful 


N Senator Borah’s pessimistic com- 

ments there is a bit of the under- 

standable pique of a child whose 
elders have carelessly brushed aside a 
perfectly grand suggestion, but there is 
again his logical belief that if the Kel- 
logg-Briand treaty is a sound and work- 
able instrument, there is no need for a 
conference to settle comparative strength 
of navies. ‘If we do not expect any 
conflicts at sea and all conditions in that 
regard are removed by the Peace Pact, 
then let us manifest our faith by taking 
away this crushing burden of armaments 
which we are now carrying.” ‘That is 
Borah the idealist, speaking, impatient 
of “practical considerations,” ‘‘arma- 
ments for self-defense only” and other 
phrases. We often thank God for 
Senator Borah here in Washington; he 
is one of the fast-dwindling group of 
colorful and forceful members of Con- 
gress. At the same time, we can under- 
stand why the daily outbursts emanat- 
ing from the Borah office of Foreign 
Affairs irritate officials who must trans- 
late ideals into statistics. 

Only a few officials knew that trou- 
ble was brewing in Haiti when the 
President’s message was delivered to 
Congress, carrying the recommendation 
for congressional approval of a commis- 
sion to “review and study the matter in 
an endeavor to arrive at some more defi- 
nite policy than at present.” ‘There was 
all the effect of a dramatic coincidence 
illustrating Mr. Hoover’s foresight when 
it was announced two days later that 
additional marines had been sent to 
Haiti because of an uprising against the 
American occupation. There had been 
no inkling of trouble in the recently 
published annual report of the Ameri- 
can High Commissioner. ‘The Borah 
bloc of Progressives and leading Demo- 
crats in Congress have long denounced 
the American occupation of Haiti, which 
has existed by joint convention since 
1916, and under that convention would 
terminate in 1936. They are enthusi- 
astic over the Hoover proposal to go 
into the present situation with a view 
to possible changes in policy; another of 
the growing list of situations in which 
the President’s views are far more agree- 
able to the opposition than to the G. O. 
P. regulars. 

It is no secret that the State Depart- 
ment was surprised and hurt over the 
curt retort from Russia to Secretary 
Stimson’s note reminding Russia and 
China of their obligations under the 
multilateral treaty to settle their dispute 
by pacific means. The Russian view, 
that it is most unusual for the United 
States to address an official communica- 
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tion to a government which it considers 
outside the pale of civilized nations and 
refuses to recognize, illustrates again the 
practical difficulties involved in our 
policy of non-recognition of the Soviet. 

Up on the Hill, the Senate clerk ap- 
peared decorously before the none too 
decorous House, made a stiff bow to the 
Speaker, and announced in a monotone 
“a quorum of the Senate is assembled 
and the Senate is ready to proceed to 
business,” a time-honored ritual on the 
convening of a session of Congress. The 
members of the lower legislative body 
laughed, boo-ed, and behaved in a most 
reprehensible manner, recalling the in- 
ability of the Senate to proceed to busi- 
ness during the late lamented special 
session. ‘The House was lacking in re- 
spect to the upper body which it trails 
in the official and social hierarchy of 
Washington. But it had been waiting 
since September 4 for the Senate to send 
over its version of the tariff bill and had 
seen that body adjourn two weeks be- 
fore in a state bordering on _ hysteria, 
with the tariff bill less than half com- 
pleted. 


The House at Work 


ATER, to show how efficiently it 

could act under its restraining 

rules, it approved the Adminis- 
tration proposal for a $160,000,000 tax 
cut and ratified the French debt agree- 
ment—both within four days; while 
over in the Senate chamber, tastefully 
decorated with festoons of wool rags 
and shoddy as exhibits for the wool 
schedule, senators plugged along on the 
tariff bill with less heat and also less 
enthusiasm than they had shown during 
the last days of the special session. 

The eight women in the House are 
still “news” to political reporters just 
because they are women. So the nation 
was duly informed through the press 
that on the convening of the House, 
Representative Ruth Pratt, of New 
York, wore a dark costume relieved by 
a white waist, while Representative 
Langley, of Kentucky, wore dark blue 
trimmed in brilliant red, and so on un- 
til the news account sounded like para- 
graphs from a society column. 

Of more interest to those who are 
watching the women legislators are the 
bills which they are introducing. Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen, of Florida, who has 
become tremendously popular and sought 
after in Washington, is looked upon 
with considerable respect by the men in 
the House because of the efficiency with 
which she has pushed through legisla- 
tion helpful to her district. She is spon- 
soring a bill to provide a revolving gov- 
ernment fund for rehabilitation of re- 
gions devastated by flood, fire, or other 
natural disasters. She has just been ap- 
pointed to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. (See page 6.) 

(Continued on page 39) 
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(urrent Events 


S we swing into the new year 
the second, and, it is hoped, 
the final conference on the 
Young plan for German 
reparations is almost upon us 

(barring accident), and after that 
looms the five-power naval conference 
at London, with its attendant political 
and technical complications. An aid to 
the success of the latter was the official 
signing in Geneva of the preliminary 
treaties providing for our joining the 
World Court. 

In the past month there have been 
crucial developments in the relation of 
Great Britain to India, and of the 
United States to Haiti. Advance of 
Russian troops in Manchuria was fol- 
lowed by the first attempt specifically to 
apply the Kellogg Peace Pact; evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland, according to 
arrangements made at the first Hague 
Conference on the Young plan, got 
under way; and a conference of interna- 
tional jurists wrestled with the trust 
agreement for the World Bank, briefly 
outlined in the December issue. 





Quiet in Haiti 


“Independent” Haiti 
HORTLY after President 


Hoover’s annual message to Con- 

gress, in which he brought up the 
question of our policy toward Haiti, 
there started a revolt in that republic 
that gave dramatic timeliness to his 
words. 

The revolt started with a 
in an agricultural school, due to the 
Haitian Government’s withdrawal of 
part of its annual allowance for scholar- 
ships (in order that needy students 
should help pay their own way by prac- 
tical work on the school grounds). It 
was fomented by men hostile to the 
present régime and spread to the cus- 
toms, threatening serious complications. 
The brigadier commander of the Amer- 


strike 





forthwith declared 


ican marine corps 
martial law. ‘There were riots, and a 
mob of fifteen hundred advanced, 


threatening an American marine corps 
patrol. The Haitians were armed with 
sticks and machetes. The marines fired, 
killed five Haitians, and wounded 
twenty. 

The whole question of the American 
occupation of the black republic of 
Haiti will now get an airing. Mean- 
time its effects are being freely noted. 
On one hand are the establishment of 
order, the improvement of public health, 
the building of roads. On the other 
hand are the concentration of power in 
the hands of the American High Official 
and the loss of popular control over the 
Haitian President. One of the avowed 
objectives of the occupation is to train 
the Haitians for self-government, but it 
has been pointed out that both the 
Philippines and Porto Rico, which are 
American dependencies, have a more 
democratic system of government than 
Haiti, an “independent” state. 


Doheny Once More 


HE verdict of guilty for former 

Secretary of State Fall, on the 

charge of receiving a bribe in con- 
nection with the transactions leading to 
the Elk Hills naval oil reserve lease, 
paves the way for the trial of Edward 
L. Doheny, millionaire oil operator, on 
the charge of giving the bribe. The 
date for this trial has been set for 
March 10. Mr. Doheny has resigned 
as a director of the American Petroleum 
Institute. 

Meantime, Harry F. Sinclair, having 
served his sentences for contempt of the 
Senate and for jury shadowing, is a 
free man, and is reported as announcing 
that he is back in the oil business to stay. 


A Respite for Chiang 


EBELLION in China, which 
R ceased temporarily so that China 

could present a united front to 
what seemed the possibility of a Russian 
invasion, broke out again over a wide- 
spread area, once that danger passed. 
This time, observers said, the Nanking 
Government will fall, and American 
and British warships stood by important 
ports to aid their nationals. The at- 
tack was from three sides—in_ the 
Yangtse Valley near Hankow, in the 
neighborhood of Chuchow, and near 





Canton. But on the three sides victory 
is reported for Nanking. 

Failure of the rebels’ efforts is 
ascribed in part to lack of cooperation. 
The rebellious generals are agreed only 
on one thing—they all demand the 
resignation of Chiang Kai-shek. But 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troubles are not over. 
The Governor of Shantung was _ re- 
ported busy fortifying his northern and 
southern boundaries along the railway 
from Nanking to Peking. 


Dominion Status for India? 


YEAR ago the Indian National 
A Congress decided that unless 
full Dominion — status was 
granted India in 1929, January 1 
would see the beginning of a nation- 
wide campaign for ‘non-cooperation.” 
The object of this campaign would be 
complete independence. And Gandhi 
was prepared to lead it. The Nation- 
alist case against Great Britain, it will 
be remembered, was at that time sharp- 
ened by the presence in India of an 
all-British parliamentary commission, 
headed by Sir John Simon, which was 
to report on India’s capacity for self- 
government. The Indians had asked 
for a “round table conference” that in- 
cluded their own spokesmen. 
Recently, however, there have been 
striking developments. The Viceroy, 
with the prospect of millions of Indians 
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The Senate—so near and yet so far 


refusing to pay taxes or to recognize 
British courts, and in consultation with 
his Home Government, issued a state- 
ment to the effect that “the natural 
issue of India’s constitutional progress 
is the attainment of Dominion status.”’ 
(This objective has been implied by all 
parties in England, but this is the first 
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time it has been said in so many words.) 
Skillful and farsighted leadership in the 
House of Commons won support for this 
frankness. At the same time the Simon 
Commission, which will make its report 
some time this spring, opened the way 
for Indian participation in discussions 
concerning India’s future by the plea 
that it will be necessary to consult the 
“independent” princes. 

One result of this last-minute action 
to restore India’s confidence in British 
good faith was a statement from 
Gandhi that he was willing to see 
Dominion status for India deferred “if 
there is a real desire on the part of the 
British people to see India a free and 
self-respecting nation.” 

But as we went to press, it was not 
known whether the non-cooperation 
campaign would be initiated or not. 


Rhineland Evacuation 


land have been saying ecstatic 

farewells to the occupying 
troops, whose evacuation has _ been 
speeded up through agreements entered 
into at the first Hague Conference on 
the Young plan for German _ repara- 
tions. Last month, with the with- 
drawal of the French forces from 
Coblenz, the second zone of occupation 
ceased to exist, one month in advance 
of the date stipulated by the Versailles 
Treaty. (The first zone, Cologne, was 
evacuated in 1926.) And now the 
British troops have left Wiesbaden, 
which is in the third zone. At the 
same time a small British detachment 
left Bingen. ‘This empties the Rhine- 
land of all British troops. The part 
evacuated by the British will be put 
under French command until the final 
evacuation of the third—and last— 
zone. This is due to take place by June 
30, 1930, but depends, according to 
France, on ratification by Germany of 
the Young plan. 


(ee living in the Rhine- 


In Palestine 
BRITISH Parliamentary Com- 


mission is in Jerusalem, inquiring 

into the causes of the Arab 
attack on the Jews last summer, and 
making little progress in getting at the 
truth of the situation in Palestine. 

Early in the inquiry, the British Gov- 
ernment asked the Mandates Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations if there 
might be an international committee of 
inquiry appointed to supplement the 
work of the Britisk Parliamentary 
Committee. (Great Britain, it will be 
remembered, governs Palestine under a 
League mandate.) 

Both Arabs and Jews in Palestine 
have been testifying, but their aims as 
now expressed cannot be_ reconciled. 
Dr. Judah L. Magnes, Chancellor of 
the Hebrew University at Jerusalem, 





attempted to reconcile them by conduct- 
ing negotiations looking toward the for- 
mation of a parliament in which the 
interest of both nationalities would be 
represented. This proposal was strongly 
protested by Zionists all over the world 
and has intensified the racial, religious 
and economic cleavage. 


Mukden and Moscow 
ANCHURIA emerged in the 


news when Russian _ troops 

crossed the border again, pene- 
trated deeper into the country than on 
their previous excursions, and fright- 
ened the Manchurian Government into 
submission. The result was a prelim- 
inary agreement between representatives 
of Mukden and Moscow, by which the 
Chinese Eastern Railway is to be re- 
stored to the status it held before its 
seizure by Chinese authorities and the 
dismissal or imprisonment of the Rus- 
sian officials. The new Chinese chair- 
man of the board of the railway will 
be dismissed, a Russian chairman will 
be appointed, but not the chairman who 
was functioning at the time the Chinese 
took over the railway. Moscow, how- 





Chiang keeps the lid on 


ever, reserved the right to appoint him 
to some other post. 

This agreement was entered into with 
the “knowledge and approval’ of the 
Nanking Government. But Nanking’s 
endorsement of the settlement of the 
controversy came after the Manchurian 
Government decided to make peace on 
its own account. All that Nanking 
could do was, at the news of the Rus- 
sian invasion, to appeal to the world. 
The world answered through Secretary 
of State Stimson, who reminded both 
Soviet Russia and China that they had 
signed the peace pact, renouncing war 
as an instrument of national policy. But 
by that time negotiations toward a set- 
tlement were already in progress, and 
the response of the Soviet Government 
Was ironic and unsympathetic. 

It seems to be the opinion of some 
European observers that both Secretary 
Stimson’s attempt to apply the pact to 
this specific situation and the tone of the 
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Russian reply were unfortunate. Sec- 
retary Stimson had warm support at the 
moment of sending the reminders only 
from Great Britain and France. Japan, 
who is deeply involved in Manchuria, 





Gretchen waves good-by to the British 


refused to commit herself. Germany 
was lukewarm. Now that the incident 
is closed, belated approvals from other 
signers of the pact are straggling in. 
The Soviet Government on its side did 
not strengthen its case with the United 
States. For it brusquely pointed out 
that as we had not recognized it, we 
were hardly in a position to advise it. 
The Soviet Government, it may be re- 
membered, was one of the first nations 
to sign the Kellogg Pact. 

Meantime, the real situation in Man- 
churia is still obscure. The Russian 
troops, whose advance forced Mukden’s 
capitulation, retired without battle, but 
were reported advancing again and en- 
gaging in guerrilla warfare. 


Very Briefly 


BOAT bearing what was prob- 

ably the most valuable cargo ever 

shipped, recently outrode the 
terrible storms that have been sweeping 
the Atlantic. This was the boat carry- 
ing the $110,000,000 collection of 
Italy’s finest art treasures, destined for 
an exhibition in London. 


Most people have forgotten the ter- 
rible havoc of the 1928 hurricane in 
Porto Rico. We were reminded of it 
when Governor Theodore Roosevelt of 
Porto Rico appealed for aid for the un- 
dernourished children there. His ap- 
peal was followed by an announcement 
that the Red Cross will spend $87,160 
to relieve needy families in country dis- 
tricts. 


Party gains in almost every place in 
which a Socialist ticket was run this 
autumn have given impetus to plans for 
strengthening the Socialist Party 
throughout the country. A _ national 
drive for members, to begin in January, 
has been announced. Cooperation with 
Labor and independent — groups is 
planned. 


December 21, 1929 
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Courtesy of Dept. of Public Works, Rochester 
A sewage plant in Rochester, New York. Its beautifully landscaped site is witness to the success of the modern engineering methods employed 


THE PERIL OF DIRTY WATER 


How Modern Cities Get Rid of Their Dangerous Wastes 


Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers 


NE of the first requirements 

of a modern city is an abun- 

dant supply of clear and 

wholesome drinking water. It 

is a popular subject. The ut- 
most interest attaches to everything con- 
nected with getting the water and bring- 
ing it to the countless places where we 
want to use it. Once it is used, however, 
we are no longer interested in it. We only 
want to get rid of it. We suspect that 
the details of doing this are not pleasant. 
There are few indeed who know or care 
to know just what becomes of the water 
after it has performed its intended func- 
tions. 

And yet it is of the utmost importance 
to have the waste carried promptly and 
completely away and the manner in 
which this is accomplished is by no 
means as unpleasant to think about as is 
commonly supposed. 

After it is used the water must flow 
downward through the houses in pipes 
of svitable size, and the connections and 
sizes of these pipes must be calculated 
according to precise rules. The house 
drains must be carried underground to 
the sewers which lie beneath the streets. 
These must connect with other sewers 
and these lead to larger and larger 
sewers. Sometimes the main line grows 
greater and greater, until what started 
as a comparatively small pipe becomes 
a huge masonry structure which can only 


Solving the sewage problem is one 
of the most important duties of a 
city government. Many American 
cities have done it successfully. 
The largest American city has done 
it so badly that neighboring waters 
are polluted to the point of danger. 
Dr. Soper, eminent engineer, knows 
the subject, at home and abroad. 


be compared with a subway. This is 
the exceptional case, but not a very rare 
one. On the completion of a sewer in 
Brooklyn a few years ago, the man who 
was then mayor had his photograph 
taken inside of it seated in an automo- 
bile. 

Sewage is dirty water. It is the 
water supply after it has been used for 
the countless purposes of the city. The 
greatest part of it is employed for wash- 
ing, using that word to apply to all the 
scrubbing and flushing processes for 
which it is needed. Less than one-fifth 
of one per cent is used for drinking pur- 
poses. From a scientific standpoint we 
may say that although sewage varies in 
composition according to the city and 
part of the city, the season of year and 
even time of day, one thousand parts by 
weight will consist of nine hundred and 
ninety-eight parts of water, one part of 
mineral matter and one part of organic 
matter. 


It is the organic matter, or, in other 
words, the offscourings of human bodies 
and the substances produced in the mul- 
tifarious operations of cleaning, which 
make sewage difficult and dangerous to 
get rid of. If the organic matter were 
not so highly diluted, it would be easier 
to deal with it. As it is, it is necessary 
to put a great volume of water through 
some purifying process in order to get 
rid of an exceedingly small amount of 
organic matter. Let us consider for a 
moment how this is done. First, as to 
principles. 

Sewage when taken fresh from a 
sewer looks like water which has been 
used for washing purposes. It has a 
slight musty odor or none at all. Placed 
in a bottle and corked, it turns dark. 
This happens in about eight hours, at 
ordinary room temperature. If un- 
corked at the end of that time, it has 
an unpleasant odor. If, instead of cork- 
ing the bottle in the first place, the 
sewage is continually shaken up with air, 
it will not become darkened and it will 
not smell bad. A time will come when 
it will not be necessary to agitate it 
with air any more and it can then be 
kept indefinitely corked or uncorked 
without any fear of unpleasant odors. 

What has happened? Let us inquire, 
in each of the two cases. In the first 
instance, the organic matter has putre- 
fied: that is, it has used up all the oxy- 
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gen in the water and, unable to get 
more, it has undergone a kind of de- 
composition which is always accom- 
panied by a bad smell. In the second 
case, the organic matter has had a suf- 
ficient supply of oxygen and it has con- 
sequently gone through a process of de- 
composition which is not accompanied by 
unpleasant odors. 

In each case the changes are brought 
about by bacteria. 


To Prevent Odor 


HAT happens in the bottles, 
happens also on a large scale. 
When sewage is allowed to flow 

into a river or other natural body of 
water, the oxygen which is naturally 
present is exhausted if the proportion of 
water to sewage is not sufficiently great. 
In this event, bad odors arise and a 
nuisance is apt to occur. If the propor- 
tion of sewage to water is small, there 
may be no nuisance from odor. River 
water polluted with sewage is dangerous 
to drink, not because 
all sewage always con- 
tains disease germs, but 
because it may contain 
them and in great num- 
bers. Nobody can say. 
The bacteria in sew- 


age are innumerable 
and of many kinds. 
Most of them are 
harmless _—_ scavengers. 


They are feeding on 
the organic. matter and 
bringing about a chemi- 
cal combination of it 
with the oxygen pres- 
ent, or, if no oxygen is 
at hand, the bacteria 
are busily engaged in 
resolving solid matters 
into liquid compounds 
and getting everything 
ready for the oxida- 
tions which must 
eventually come. 

The disease germs 
are not destroyed by 
decomposition, with or 
without oxygen. But 
they do not live long 
in sewage, as a general 
thing. Their home is 
in the body, and they 
are usually killed in a 
short time outside of it. 
Sewage works are not dangerous places, 
so far as bacterial diseases are concerned. 

All engineering works for the sani- 
tary disposal of sewage employ one or 
both of the decomposition processes 
which have just been described. Either 
the sewage is kept from becoming putrid, 
or “septic,” as the expression is, or it is 
made to pass through a septic process 
preliminary to decomposition in the 
presence of a sufficient supply of oxygen. 
The processes are carried out on a large 





scale, with tanks and filter beds, often 
measuring many acres in extent. Some- 
times the structures required are com- 
plicated in design, but often they are 
very simple. Always they have a very 
permanent appearance because of the 
masonry and other heavy construction 
needed to carry the great weight of the 
water. 

It is to be iemembered that every gal- 
lon weighs eight and _ three-tenths 
pounds, and that several million gallons 
may be present in a single basin. One 
hundred and fifty gallons of sewage per 
person per day is not at all an uncom- 
monly large allowance for American 
cities. Often, but not always, sewage 
has to be pumped in order to pass it 
through the disposal works, and al- 
though the pumping lift is never great, 
the large volume of the sewage calls for 
ponderous machinery. 

Altogether, modern sewage disposal 
processes call for extensive and substan- 
tial engineering structures. What is 
more, they require land. This repre- 


ee 


to have the plant in a residential district 


sents an item of expense which is not 
always sufficiently recognized. 
Reducing Waste 

EWAGE works usually contain 
S coarse screens in the form of 

bars set close together, through 
which the sewage passes to get rid of 
large particles of paper, corks, fruit 
skins and similar waste materials. There 
are grit basins or small tanks, through 


Photo by Theodore R. Kendall 
Modern methods of sewage disposal at Essen, Germany, make it possible 
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which the sewage flows to allow sand 
and other readily settleable material to 
be deposited. Sometimes there are fine 
screens which separate out particles less 
than an eighth of an inch in size. 
Usually there are tanks or basins 
through which the sewage flows very 
slowly in order to deposit out fine gela- 
tinous material which, when settled, is 
called sludge. 

A few years ago the sludge was con- 
sidered the most difficult thing to get rid 
of in sewage, for it was next to impos- 
sible to dry it. Today sludge is pro- 
duced in ways which give it a consistency 
favorable to rapid drying. In one pro- 
cess (activated sludge), air is forced 
through the sewage in the form of fine 
bubbles, care being taken that certain 
bacteria needed in the process are pres- 
ent. It dries easily. When the sludge 
can be dried quickly, there is a chance 
to make fertilizer of it. The manurial 
value is not, however, high. The sale 
of any fertilizer made from sewage can 
only be accomplished by enterprising 
salesmanship. 

Visitors to some sew- 
age works are inter- 
ested in seeing the 
sprinkling of sewage in 
the form of a fine spray 
over beds of coarse 
stone. These are oxi- 
dizing beds or percolat- 
ing filters or biological 
filters, as they are vari- 
ously called. They are 
used to bring about 
that combination of 
oxygen and_ organic 
matter which has al- 
ready been referred to 
as indispensable. By 
providing ideal condi- 
tions for rapid oxida- 
tion, the complete 
transformation of sew- 
age into a_ harmless 
and inert liquid is 
accomplished before it 
is allowed to flow 
away into the natural 
body of water which is 
destined to receive it. 

Sewage farms at one 
time seemed to afford 
an excellent means of 
getting rid of sewage 
and of utilizing the 
manurial ingredients 
which it contains. It has been found, 
however, that sewage farms are only 
profitable where the water is needed for 
irrigation. ‘They are not at all suited 
to cold climates or where the soil is 
not porous. 

At the present time nearly all great 
cities have sewage disposal works, and 
large collecting and transporting sewers 
to bring the sewage to them. New York 
is an exception. Fifteen years ago a 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The five great naval powers march on London, hoping to 


relieve Civilization of some of her naval burdens 


THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 


Outstanding Problems Before the Five Great Sea Powers 


Washington Representative of the Foreign Policy 


N the House of Lords at West- 

minster there will gather on the 

morning of January 21 the dele- 

gates of five great naval powers. 

In its time the House of Lords 
has witnessed many impressive scenes, 
but seldom in the past has a ceremony 
at Westminster exceeded in world-wide 
importance the meeting which will con- 
vene this month. For the task before 
this little group of statesmen and diplo- 
mats is to check the competition in in- 
struments of naval warfare which has 
symbolized distrust and suspicion among 
nations. 

There are at least two roads leading 
toward disarmament. One is a long 
road and the other is a short road. Those 
who travel the long road are trying to 
remove the fundamental causes of war. 
They begin by providing security, and 
they hold that once nations are secure, 
armaments will automatically disappear. 
Those who follow the second road argue 
that there is not time to follow the long 
route. They admit that armaments may 
be a symptom and not a cause of war, 


By Wi.u1AM T. STONE 
Cartoon by Harry Turner 


but the symptom is dangerous in itself 
and as long as nations retain the instru- 
ments of war they will use them for 
their own ends. The way to disarm is 
to disarm. 

France and a group of Continental 
countries have been traveling the first 
road since the War. Through the 
League of Nations and through regional 
agreements they have been working first 
toward a system of security. The 
United States has followed the second 
road, and through the Washington Na- 
val Conference and the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1927 has been attempting a 
frontal attack on armament itself. 

Neither road has been free from ob- 
structions. The travelers on the long 
road have made a halting progress, with 
a step in advance at Locarno and a set- 
back at Geneva in 1924, when the Ge- 
neva Protocol was rejected. Those fol- 
lowing the short road won a partial vic- 
tory at Washington in 1922 and met 
with complete failure at Geneva in 1927. 

The London Conference is another 
experiment on the short road. The 


Association 


scope of the conference is confined to 
limitation and reduction of ships of war. 
Freedom of the seas, the rights of bel- 
ligerents and neutrals, blockade and simi- 
lar questions are all excluded by mutual 
agreement. ‘The sole task is to limit, 
and if possible reduce, the numbers and 
the tonnage of ships, class by class and 
category by category. 

What are the prospects for the suc- 
cess of this conference? And what are 
the obstacles in the way of agreement? 
Let us begin with the developments 
which hold some hope of definite re- 
sults. 

In the first place, Great Britain and 
the United States have settled their own 
private differences. This is profoundly 
important, because it was the controversy 
between these two strongest naval powers 
which wrecked the Geneva Conference 
in 1927 and blocked all further prog- 
ress for more than a year. At Geneva 
Great Britain and the United States 
came to loggerheads over the question 
of cruiser strength. To laymen in both 
countries the dispute appeared hopelessly 
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complex and technical; to the admirals 
and naval experts who dominated the 
two delegations, however, it assumed the 
proportions of a life-and-death struggle. 


The “Private” Difference 


EDUCED to its simplest terms, 
R the dispute amounted to this: The 

United States wanted complete 
freedom to build the type of cruiser best 
suited to her needs (which happened to 
be a 10,000-ton eight-inch gun vessel) 
within a total limitation for this class 
of not more than 300,000 tons. Great 
Britain wanted a limit on large cruisers, 
to permit her to maintain a fleet of sev- 
enty ships, which she regarded as the ab- 
solute minimum necessary for protection 
of her far-flung trade routes. The 
claims were mutually, incompatible. 
American naval experts declared the 
British plan would deny parity to the 
United States; British experts declared 
the American plan would make the 
United States supreme. The conference 
broke up with each delegation putting 
the entire responsibility for failure on 
the other. 

Not until a fortunate sequence of 
events placed Herbert Hoover in the 
White House and Ramsay MacDonald 
in 10 Downing Street did a solution 
appear possible. The first contribution 
came from Mr. Hoover. At the meet- 
ing of the League of Nations Prepara- 
tory Commission in April, Ambassador 
Hugh Gibson, after conferences with 
President Hoover, announced the will- 
ingness of the United States to recon- 
sider the whole question with an open 
mind. He suggested that the require- 
ments of both countries might be met 
if a “yardstick” for measuring large 
cruisers in terms of small cruisers could 
be devised. And he added that the 
United States was willing to discuss the 
application of this formula. 

With the election of the Labor Gov- 
ernment in Great Britain in May, the 
offer was promptly accepted. ‘Through- 
out the summer Ambassador Dawes and 
Prime Minister MacDonald labored un- 
tiringly to reduce the problem to definite 
terms. And in the end their labors bore 
fruit. A few technical differences re- 
mained, but when Ramsay MacDonald 
sailed for the United States in October 
he was able to announce that on all basic 
questions of principle the United States 
and the British Empire were in complete 
accord. 

The terms of that accord are set forth 
in the invitation to the other powers to 
participate in the London Conference. 
They state that the preliminary conver- 
sations were one of the results of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact for the renuncia- 
tion of war; that, accordingly, the Pact 
was regarded as the starting point of 
agreement. They affirm the principle of 
parity in each category of ship, and the 
desire to eliminate replacement of battle- 


ships as far as possible. (Under the 
Washington treaty, the question of re- 
placing battleships was to be considered 
at a special conference to be called in 
1931. The invitation, therefore, sug- 
gested that this be done immediately.) 
Finally, both powers reaffirm their de- 
sire to see the total abolition of subma- 
rines, although they recognize that this 
could not be accomplished without the 
consent of other states. 

The cruiser issue may yet give rise to 
differences at London, and the tentative 
figures agreed on hold little hope of ac- 
tual reduction, for the United States at 
least. But the sacrifice which Great 
Britain has made in agreeing to approxi- 
mately fifty ships, instead of the seventy 
insisted upon at Geneva, and in accept- 
ing American superiority in 10,000-ton 
vessels, is too little appreciated in the 
United States. Moreover, the spirit of 
compromise and cooperation on both 
sides which has grown out of the con- 
versations and the American visit of the 
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British Prime Minister is infinitely more 
important than the more technical basis 
of agreement. 

This, then, is the first hopeful indica- 
tion that the London Conference will 
not prove a repetition of the Geneva fi- 
asco. With Great Britain and the 
United States working in harmony for 
the maximum reduction possible in all 
classes of ships, many observers feel that 
the conference cannot but succeed. 


France and Italy Cooperate 


HE second reason for optimism is 

the acceptance by France and Italy 
of Great Britain’s invitation to 
participate in the discussions. When 
President Coolidge issued his call for the 
Geneva Conference in 1927 both ot 
these countries declined to take part. 
Their reasons were identical, and arose 
from the conviction that land, air and 
naval armaments constituted a single 
problem, and could not be undertaken 
separately. ‘This position had been stead- 
fastly maintained by France and Italy at 
the meetings of the League of Nations 
Preparatory Commission, which was at- 
tempting to lay the groundwork for a 
general disarmament conference. France 
argued further that a separate naval con- 
ference might compromise the work al- 
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ready begun at Geneva, and she pre- 
ferred to follow her longer road for the 
present. Thus, at the outset, the 1927 
conference was limited to three, instead 
of five, powers, and even had it suc- 
ceeded the results would have been in- 
conclusive. 

With the participation of France and 
Italy assured, the possibilities of reaching 
a complete agreement at London are 
greatly enhanced. Neither of these gov- 
ernments, however, has completely re- 
nounced the position it took in 1927. 
The League Preparatory Commission is 
still functioning, and although it has 
virtually reached a deadlock it has not 
abandoned its hope of an eventual con- 
ference to consider land and air as well 
as naval disarmament. 


Divergent Views 


N accepting the British invitation, 

therefore, France and Italy have re- 

iterated an expression contained in 
that invitation, to the effect that the 
London conference should “elaborate a 
text to facilitate the task of the Prepara- 
tory Commission.” France has inter- 
preted this to mean that the results of 
the London meeting will be submitted 
to Geneva before they are put into effect. 
Britain and the United States, on the 
other hand, are entering the conference 
on the understanding that any agreement 
reached will be final. Whether this dif- 
ference leads to further misunderstand- 
ing remains to be seen. 

The third distinctly hopeful sign is 
the unanimous desire of all governments 
to escape the burden of ever-increasing 
military budgets. In the ten years since 
Versailles, virtually every nation in the 
world has increased its expenditures for 
purely “defense” purposes. The outlays 
of the United States are typical. In 1914 
our total expenditure for military and 
naval establishments was $267,000,000; 
in 1924, with the army and navy back 
on a peace basis, it had risen to $612,- 
000,000, and in the current year it will 
reach over $730,000,000! Naval arma- 
ment accounts for more than half this 
mounting sum. A single battleship 
costs in the neighborhood of $37,000,000. 
A cruiser of the 10,000-ton type costs 
$17,500,000, and a submarine up to $6,- 
000,000. As long as nations are free 
to build without restriction, there is no 
checking the rising cost of competitive 
naval programs. 

The Washington Conference stopped 
further competition in battleships, and 
limited the building of aircraft carriers, 
but it failed to reach any agreement on 
cruisers and destroyers and submarines. 
With what result? Simply this, that 
everything which might have been saved 
by scrapping projected battleships was 
promptly poured into new cruisers and 
new submarines. The imperative need 
to call a halt, if only to deliver the par- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Mary E. Bendelari 


A Shoe 


Manufacturer 
By PerteE M. Hopson 


ARY E. BENDELARI, an 
American girl, is today the only 
woman shoe manufacturer and 

the largest manufacturer of custom- 
made shoes in the world, and she is still 
in her twenties. In 1924 she began 
business with $1,000 and one shoe- 
maker. Her output last year was be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 pairs of shoes. 
Although she is American born and 
markets a large part of her shoes in 
this country, her factories are in France. 
She has wholesale headquarters on Mad- 
ison avenue in New York, a retail shop 
on the Rue St. Honoré in Paris, and 
sells her shoes. in addition, in Germany, 
England and Canada. Up to last year 
she has done all her own wholesale sell- 
ing; since the first of last year, however, 
she has been employing seven salesmen. 
Besides manufacturing and selling di- 
rect to dealers, she “‘styles,”’ or designs, 
shoes for the second largest manufac- 
turer of women’s shoes in the world. 
There are shoes of many kinds in the 
yearly output of Sandalari—which is 
the name under which her business is 
transacted—afternoon shoes, evening 
shoes, street shoes, sport shoes, and shoes 
for negligée wear. One of the big depart- 
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ment stores on Fifth Avenue has been 
having a large demand for her pajama 
shoes, on which the moon and stars ap- 
pear in varicolor combinations. 

Another type of Sandalari shoe which 
is new this year is a hand-welt sport 
shoe. Although this particular shoe sells 
for $25 a pair, orders are being taken 
for it six months in advance. As it is 
dificult to find enough workmen suffh- 
ciently skilled to make this shoe, it is 
almost impossible to increase production. 
There are twenty stitches to the inch in 
this sport shoe, and all this stitching is 
done by means of ordinary hand sewing 
machines. ‘This is the first time that a 
shoe of this type has been introduced in- 
to this country in quantity production. 

Although Miss Bendelari insists that 
she is more interested in manufacturing 
than in designing, she is a designer of 
ability. One shoe which she originated 
was so popular that its sales in a Fifth 
Avenue department store ran up to 15,- 
QOO pairs. This design was copied by 
another shoe manufacturer, who sold 
400,000 pairs of the copy. He later 
complimented her on the attractiveness 
of the design, giving it high praise, and 
remarking upon how successful it had 
been with the public. When the ques- 
tion of paying her for the design was 
broached, it was maintained that there 
was no law which forbade the copying 
of designs, and that she could not right- 
fully claim any such recognition. 

Shortly after this Miss Bendelari met 
Mr. Thorwald Solberg, head of the 
Copyright Office in Washington, to 
whom she related the incident, merely 
as an interesting case, not with any de- 
sire to follow it up for her own sake. 

“Mr. Solberg then called my atten- 
tion to a bill called the Vestal Design 
Copyright Bill, which is aimed to pro- 
tect the designer of anything having 
more than two dimensions. Such a bill, 
if passed, would recognize the designer 
of an original object or pattern, such as 
the originator of a new shoe style, and 
would give the commercial profits from 
the design to the proper individual. 
Mary Anderson, of the Department of 
Labor, said that some such plan of pro- 
tection for designers would wipe cut 
seasonal depressions in industries affected 
by it. 

“Thus far,” said Miss Bendelari, “! 
have been my own Board of Directors 
and my own business manager. When 
a problem comes up I retire for a con- 
ference with myself and work it out. 
The factories in France employ a cos- 
mopolitan lot of workmen; I have had 
two strikes to be settled. 
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‘““My first factory was located on the 
Seine. One day I returned to find the 
entire factory force in swimming! At 
another time, I found the workmen 
lounging and idling about outside the 
factory during working hours. ‘What's 
this?’ I said, turning to one of them. 
He replied that the men were striking. 
I went outside, faced the men, and in a 
firm, stern tone, which I have never 
since been able to muster up, told the 
men in plain, abrupt syllables that they 
could not strike, that they must get to 
work at once, or get out. That ended 
the strike. 

“The shoe manufacturing business is 
a highly competitive one. I have been 
asked by a number of friends who it 
was that really ran my business. They 
maintained that there must be somebody 
back of me deciding upon policies and 
business steps, and they begged to be ‘let 
into the secret.’ 

“T replied, “There is no one back of 
me. I make all my own decisions and 
regulations of policy and other matters. 
My father was originally my backer in 
a financial way, but since the business 
has been on its feet he has kept no track 
of the actual operation of my affairs, and 
is usually hundreds or thousands of 
miles away, totally unaware of what I 
am doing.’ ”’ 


The 
Book Doctor 


By FLORENCE 


HE hardest thing about being a 
book doctor is keeping your nose 


out of the books, says Janet Lewis, 
speaking from twenty years’ experience. 
And no wonder, considering some of 
the patients Miss Lewis has handled. 
Just as part of the run of the work, she 
tells of treating first folios of Shake- 
speare, each one worth a king’s ransom, 
and Mary Queen of Scots’ famous 
geography, the gorgeously tooled bind- 
ing of which is considered by connois- 
seurs never to have been surpassed. 

So alluring are the contacts that Miss 
Lewis has had to establish a firm and 
fast rule for herself and staff against 
peeping into patients’ insides. This is 
entirely feasible, for her sort of book 
doctoring is not concerned with internal 
ailments. It specializes on bindings. 

Leather-bound books suffer greatly 
from atmospheric conditions, she ex- 
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plained. Most American rooms are 
both too hot for them and too little 
humidified. And in varying localities spe- 
cial complaints are added to the general 
grievance. In New York, high sulphu- 
ric acid content of the air; in Newport, 
fog and threat of mildew; on the shores 
of Lake Champlain, wide temperature 
ranges from scorching summers to frigid 
winters, and so on. New leather-bound 
books suffer further from modern tan- 
ning processes that curtail the normal 
life of the product. As a result, the time 
comes when nearly every leather binding 
needs to be restored and preserved. 
What happens is that, with the loss of 
their natural oil, the tiny fibers dry out 
and become brittle, assuming that sickly 
look that presages an ultimate break- 
down unless something is done. 

Miss Lewis came up against the prob- 
lem first, many years ago, in the library 
of a friend, Richard Morris Hunt, the 
distinguished architect. Just back from 
a European vacation, she had _ been 
sought by Mrs. Hunt to put her hus- 
band’s book collection in order. <A 
portrait painter, founder of the Pen and 
Brush Club, this was out of her line. 
She consented to try, however. Always 
she planned to go back to her art, but 
when, laboring with Mrs. Hunt for 
some method of saving her fine old 
French bindings, she hit upon a combina- 
tion of lubricants that seemed effective, 
the die was cast in another direction. A 
well-known book appraiser some time 
after that was so much impressed with 
the results that he declared she ought to 
go into book treating professionally. And 
later Mrs. Hunt told about it to a Bos- 
ton friend, who persuaded Miss Lewis 
to come to the rescue of her library, too. 
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Thus the sheer need for such service 
kept her going from one precious. book 
collection to another. All the while 
she continued to improve her “medicine,” 





consulting with experienced chemists un- 
til she had it perfected. 

She now does little actual treating 
herself. That is managed by her high- 
ly trained staff of women, picked for 
their trustworthiness and appreciation 
of fine books, while she supervises and 
directs. 

Many of the most valuable private 
libraries of the East have thus passed 
under her hand, thousands of volumes, 
worth millions of dollars, at a job. And 
recently a commission has been received 
by her from Pope Pius XI to come to 
Vatican City and instruct the keepers of 
the literary treasures there in her meth- 
od of caring for books. 

Her most interesting task, she believes, 
was in the library of James T. Fields, 
the Boston publisher, whose invaluable 
autographed collection of Dickens, 
Thackeray and other writers of that 
period has since become the cherished 
possession of Harvard University. Her 
greatest success was with the two-mil- 
lion-dollar Vollbehr collection of incun- 
abula (books previous to 1500), which 
was brought to America for the Eucha- 
ristic Congress in Chicago and was after- 
ward exhibited at the National Arts 
Club in New York. They were pon- 
derous volumes, some so heavy she could 
not even lift them by herself; yet the 
unaccustomed American atmosphere had 
handled them roughly. The covers of 
some were bent back almost double; and 
many, their leather bindings stretched 
on thin slabs of wood, were so warped 
that they could not be clasped. Untir- 
ingly she worked on the thousand and 
more volumes for a week and sent them 
back to London shipshape. 

As an expert on conditioning leather, 
Miss Lewis has been called upon also 
for ministering to other things than 
books. 

Once she faced the great responsibility 
of salvaging a set of Cordovan leather 
wall panels, magnificently illuminated 
after a lost art, and had the satisfaction 
of beholding the crumbling old treasures 
rehung, as pliant and strong as when 
first put up in Spain’s famous ‘House 
of Gold” from which they had come. 


A Young Scientist 


By Vera L. GRANN COPELAND 


FASCINATING study in con- 

trasts is Miss Gloria Hollister, 

only permanent woman member 
on the staff of Dr. William Beebe, fa- 
mous scientist-explorer of the New York 
Zoological Society. She is blond with 
brunette-brown eyes. A _ keen athlete 
with the most feminine of tastes and ges- 
tures. A tall, dignified young lady with 
an air of impish gaiety. Twenty-three 
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years old with important scientific de- 
velopments to her credit. 

A New Yorker, born and bred, she 
has, nevertheless, an inordinate fondness 
for outdoor sports and country life. It 
started at the age of one when her 
father gave her a large farm with woods, 
running brooks, sunny meadows, stables 
and a charming country house in Suffern, 
New York, and named it Monte Gloria 
in her honor. 

She never could stand dolls, and when 
most little girls were “playing house” 
with golden-haired, sawdust dolls, the 
small Gloria was earnestly cutting up 
dead rabbits and frogs “to see what 
made them go.” A father who is an emi- 
nent physician and a brother with an 
eager desire to know, no doubt had some- 
thing to do with this. In her early 
‘teens she became absorbed in the raising, 
breeding and study of poultry. Her 
Black Orpingtons and Naked Necks 
have won prize after prize at the Mad- 
ison Square Garden Poultry Shows, and 
next year they will go to London to help 
represent the United States at the 
Fourth World Poultry Congress. 

One mentions her hobbies first be- 
cause they are so closely related to her 
life work. From poultry breeding it is 
but a short step to the study of forms 
of Nature life. During her seven 
months’ stay in Bermuda with Dr. 
Beebe’s staff, she used her recently devel- 
oped transparency process by which the 
bony parts of specimens are tinted by a 
special red stain which makes them im- 
mediately ready for study without the 
arduous work of dissection. In zoo- 
logical circles this is a development 
worth more than casual praise. She 
also worked on a blue stain to color 
cartilege. Her eyes shine when she 
mentions her processes, and she is far 
more interested in them than in the div- 
ing for specimens which seems so much 
more exciting to an outsider. 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Busy New Year! 
QO N the edge of 1930, one looks ahead at a fair 


promise for the causes women hold dear. 
The London Naval Conference may mark 
another milestone on the road of progressive disarma- 


ment. The entrance into the World Court appears 
far less like a needle’s eye. The foreign policy of the 
Administration holds encouragement for liberal atti- 
tudes toward our Latin American neighbors; Haiti, 
so long a sore spot, is at last to be treated. And 
abroad the leaven of the Kellogg Pact is beginning 
to work. In the field of child welfare, the record 
of twenty-five years shows progress against the evils 
of child labor; the work of the Sheppard-T'owner 
bill, through which the lives of so many methers and 
children have been saved, can be renewed in the 
Jones-Cooper bill if women will it; and the White 
House Conference set up by the President is a new 
line-up for the protection of children. The indus- 
trial situation in the South is a challenge to those 
who care about a fair, even a decent, chance for 
women workers—and men... . 

What started like a pleasant prophecy turns, we 
observe, into a program of work. Well, and why 
not? Work is the one and only way to make such 
prophecies come true. So the Woman’s Journal 
wishes its readers a busy, successful year, with such 
blessings as health and happiness included for good 
measure. 

*K *K * 


Child Labor—Still 
BOUT Child Labor. The National Child 


Labor Committee had a silver anniversary, 

December 16 and 17, with governors of 
twenty-six states as its guests. The governors and the 
National Child Labor Committee added up the results 
of twenty-five years of work, and found them—a good 
beginning. ‘Today every state in the Union now reg- 
ulates children’s work to some extent. Restriction of 
night work for children is the general practice, and 
more than twice as many states now prohibit entirely 
the industrial employment of children under fourteen 
as prohibited it twenty-five years ago. 

Yet many problems remain unsolved. The restric- 
tive laws are in many states too slight. Fourteen is 
still the general age minimum established by law. En- 
forcement is sometimes only a word. The eight-hour 





Editorially Speaking 


day is by no means universal, and some children still 
work as many as eleven hours. Night work, especially 
outside of factories, is still possible. No nation should 
rest while its children are so exploited, even though 
there is progress. Many of us believe that a Federal 
Amendment would make that progress faster, 
surer. But the work done by the separate states is 
occasion for gratitude. And the work undone is a 


challenge. 
*K * * 


Protect the Pure Food Law 


HE public has such confidence in the Food and 

Drugs Act enacted sixteen years ago that 

attempts to weaken it and make it easy to sell 
adulterated food do not receive the attention they 
deserve. Just now a bill is before Congress which is 
of the greatest importance to every home in the coun- 
try. Introduced by Congressman Cole of Iowa and 
Senator Capper of Kansas, it would make legal the 
use of corn sugar in preparing or manufacturing food 
without declaring it on the label. 

The bill has the backing of the National Farm 
Bureau, supposedly because the Bureau assumes this 
would increase the use of corn. Since, however, corn 
sugar is largely made from potatoes and other starchy 
foods and only a small proportion is derived from corn, 
this help to the farmer’s corn crop would be small. 
It would be more than offset, too, by undesirable results 
in other directions. Corn sugar—dextrose—is cheap. It 
is only one-half as sweet as cane sugar. Though it is 
wholesome, it is inferior not only in sweetening power 
but in flavor. Its use, unlabeled, would largely drive out 
cane, beet and maple sugar. 

The business of canning and preserving foods has 
grown enormously in the years since the public has 
known what it was buying, under the protection of the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act. Honey, maple sugar and 
syrup, properly labeled, have increased in public favor. 
In the days before the Food and Drugs Act extracted 
honey was adulterated and jams were made from 
glucose (practically the same as dextrose) and acid, 
with scarcely a trace of fruit or real sugar. 

If the bill passes, these products and all other 
canned and preserved foods may contain dextrose, un- 
labeled. The housewife will hesitate to buy such 
products for fear she is being cheated. No wonder 
the National Canners and National Preservers Asso- 
ciations, knowing the value of “consumer confidence,” 
are against the measure. They are, in fact, even advo- 
cating an amendment to strengthen the Food and 
Drugs Act. More serious than the actual passage of 
such an act is the precedent which will be set, if the 
bill passes, for other attacks on the Food and Drugs 
Act. 

The bill is H.R. 2154 in the House and S. 685 in 
the Senate. Let your representatives know what you 
think about it. 
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Mill Women’s Wages 


MONG the blots on the picture of American 
prosperity is a situation revealed in the annual 
report of the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 

ment of Labor. It is that from 1924 to 1928 the 
wages of women workers in cotton mills dropped thir- 
teen per cent. The figures cover the average full-time 
earnings per week of 38,000 women in 158 representa- 
tive mills in eleven states. And that average for 1928 
was $15.66 a week. The only state of the eleven to 
show an advance over 1924 was the one standing 
lowest in the wage scale of both periods—Alabama, 
with a 1928 average of $11.88. New Hampshire, 
leading, showed average weekly earnings of $20.31. 
But it is by no means a case of Northern states 
ranking high (high—Heaven save the mark!) and 
Southern states low. During this period Northern 
earnings dropped more than Southern. In Massachu- 
setts, which ranked fifth, earnings dropped most of all 
—eighteen per cent. ‘The wage scale in North and 
South Carolina, Alabama and Georgia showed little 
change, while in the Northern states surveyed the drop 
was from $2 to $4 over the same occupations in 1924. 
In other words, an evening off has taken place which 
unhappily is at the same time a leveling down. In 
both regions there is evident the lack of union organ- 
ization and collective bargaining. Correction can 
come from the strengthening of organization among 
women, from the operation of minimum wage laws, 
from the building up of a public sentiment which will 
not tolerate exploitation of a great group of workers. 





_hra 


The Battle of the Skirt 
"he first round in the Battle of the Skirt seems 





to have been won by women. The present head 

of the house of Worth concedes that skirts will 
remain short for daytime use, the long, clinging dra- 
peries being reserved for evening wear. M. Worth 
gently chides American women for going to extremes. 
He thinks that even nice women in the United States 
have worn skirts too shockingly short and he warns 
now against exaggerations in length. 

Much more significant was the spring style show 
in December in New York City of the United Cloak 
and Suit Designers. Daytime skirts shown were 
shorter again than those being worn this winter, and 
it was reported that United States retailers had 
warned Paris that American women had declined to 
wear the long skirts. 

This testimony from American designers and manu- 
facturers is interesting in view of an editorial in 
Printers’ Ink which, reporting the dislike of women 
for the hampering styles, raises the question whether 
industry can ‘‘force’’ them to go back to the restric- 
tions of pre-war days. This issue, skirts long or short, 
is of the utmost importance to every manufacturer who 


sells to women, argues Printers’ Ink, because it will 
show unmistakably how far he can dictate to the 
woman buyer. And in the opinion of this publication, 
expert as it is in advertising and publicity, the manu- 
facturer “will win, hands down.” 

If anything were needed to turn the scales in favor 
of women getting what they want, it is such a chal- 
lenge. Women have been subtly influenced to accept 
the new styles and have been gradually induced to 
try them out. But their protests have become more 
and more audible. They don’t like them, except with 
reservations. Is it likely they will allow the manu- 
facturers, now out in the open, to lead them by the 
nose? The force of publicity and advertising is tre- 
mendous when one is an unconscious subject, but once 
the intended victim is on guard, it is likely to fail. 
Women have the upper hand as buyers. They are 
wide awake today. They like their freedom. ‘The 
Woman's Journal believes they will win. 


x ok x 
Concerning Christmas Cards 


AKING a few moments off from addressing 

Christmas cards, we pause to grieve over the 

evil days on which a charming custom has fallen. 
It is a pleasant thing that friends should exchange 
greetings and good wishes for the holidays. Some- 
times, in these busy times, it is a way for friendly 
acquaintances to keep in touch at least once a year. 
But the thing has developed out of all bounds. Cards 
are sent not only to friends but to a whole long list 
of people whom one knows but slightly. They 
receive cards because once upon a time they sent us 
one. (And having got them, they probably moan and 
dash off to send a camel, star, candle or snowbound 
old home scene in return.) Nor is this all. It has 
become a habit for a business man or firm to send 
out cards to all his customers, real or potential—every 
one must have had the experience of getting cards 
with quite unknown names. And for all this the poor 
postman pays a heavy price. The truth is that a kindly, 
heartwarming observance has become commercialized 
and standardized into an institution of small signifi- 
cance. People who limit it to its original uses show a 
great deal of sound sense. 


* * * 


The Thirteen Month Year 


HERE’S always something pleasant to look for- 


ward to. For instance, now, a thirteen-month 
year. We are encouraged by the recent example 


of Sears, Roebuck & Company, who are adopting it as 
an experiment, to hope that we may live to see a thir- 
teen-month calendar in general operation. 

On the surface of the situation, the advantages of 
the thirteen-month year, with all months equal, is that 
one need no longer chant, “Thirty days hath Septem- 
ber.” But they go deeper. Comparisons of one month 
with another in business would obviously be sounder 
if the months were of equal length, and all manner 
of records would be simplified. ‘The same days of the 
month would fall on the same days of the week, and 
the calendar would be permanent. There are objec- 
tions, but the experiment is worth a good try-out. 
Good fortune to the thirteen-month 1930. 
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‘*T Swear Allegiance oo 


ROBABLY most of us never think of our nationality 

until we prepare to travel abroad and apply tor a 

passport, or hear around election time of the difh- 

culties encountered by our “foreign” friends or neigh- 

bors. Then we or they may suddenly find that living 
in a country all one’s life, or being born there does not always 
mean one “belongs” in the sense that one can demand the 
government's protection or exercise the privileges of citizen- 
ship. 

We are perhaps used to associating nationality with sov- 
ereignty, emperor, king, a democratic state, but very few of us 
regard it as something bestowed upon us by sovereign preroga- 
tive, as it iss The Congress determines from time to time 
who are the nationals of the United States, and occasionally 
Congress changes its mind. The State Department, source 
of all our passport trials, has nothing to do with it, though 
after Congress has pronounced, it becomes this Department’s 
duty to interpret, and to interpret not only in the light of 
our laws, but of our treaties and diplomatic negotiations. 

The persons whose status streaks with gray the temples of 
diplomats and lawyers, not to mention lesser administrative 
fry, are not those who are born in a country, live there and 
travel abroad occasionally, but those restless, or more enter- 
prising ones who, after having been safely born in one place, 
insist on living or working and—if they are women—marrving 
in another. 

Marriage—for women—in this as in other respects entails 
special consequences. It still does in the United States despite 
the Cable Act of 1922, which restored to native-born women 
the rights of citizenship independent of the marital status they 
had enjoyed before 1907, unless they marry an alien and go 
to live abroad. If they live abroad for five years, or in the 
husband’s country for two, the wife is “presumed” to have 
become “expatriated” unless she proves one or more of seven 
types of excuses. What constitutes such proof rests in the first 
instance with the State Department, and in the last with the 
courts. If her husband dies and she has been “presumably 
expatriated” she cannot now return, and as a matter of course 
resume her own nationality. 

Lucy H. R., born at Troy, New York, living, voting and 
owning property in Connecticut, married Signor Guido M. 
of Italy, in September, 1928, and went to live with him in 
Florence. In November, 1928 and 1929, she could still have 
voted here, and she can if she comes back for a while in 1930 
before September, because in that case she will retain her 
United States nationality. But if she remains in Italy until 
October, 1930, she will be put in the same category as nat- 
uralized citizens and must show that she has remained abroad 
for her health or education, or as a representative of United 
States trade or commerce, or is engaged in some legitimate 
professional or scientific occupation, or one of a dozen other 
things. If she were Mr. Luke H. R., married to Signorita 
Guilia M., she could live in Italy twenty years and vote for 
president in November, 1948. 
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This and similar cases are the reason for the continued 
activity of the National League of Women Voters and other 
organizations before the Congress and the State Department. 
From the women’s point of view, the Cable Act was an 
advance but it must be expanded and the injustices still exist- 
ing must be gradually corrected. 

The United States.is not peculiar in its attitude toward its 
women citizens. In varying degrees and in slightly different 
respects the law of almost all the countries of the world shows 
this discrimination. ‘That is why at the Congress of the Inter- 
national Alliance for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship held in 
Berlin last summer, the delegates from Australia and Brazil, 
Ceylon and France, England and Holland, India and Italy, 
Spain and the United States joined with the women of thirty- 
five other countries in unanimously voting “that a married 
woman should have the same right as a man to retain or to 
change her nationality” and in reafirming their adherence to 
these general principles: 

1. Effect of marriage. The nationality of a woman shal! 
not be changed by reason only of marriage, or a change during 
marriage in the nationality of her husband. 

2. Retention or change. The right of a woman to retain 
her nationality or to change it by nationalization, denational- 
ization or denaturalization shall not be denied or abridged 
because she is a married woman. 

3. Absence of consent. The nationality of a married woman 
shall not be changed without her consent except under condi- 
tions which would cause a change in the nationality of a man 
without his consent. 

And finally the delegates requested that the ‘First Codifica- 
tion Cenference of the League of Nations should base any 
proposals it may make on these principles so that they may 
ultimately be incorporated in the laws of all the different 
countries.” 


HE Codification Conference, an international conference 
called by the League of Nations, is to convene in the 
Hague next March. Non-member as well as member 
nations have been invited to send delegates whose business it 
will be to formulate rules of international law on three sub- 
jects regarded as “ripe for codification.” One of these is 
“nationality,” in which women are directly and immediately 
concerned. 

The United States delegates must represent the views of 
our Government before this assembly of nations. To insure 
that those views express the attitude of the women as well as 
the men of this country the National League of Women 
Voters has been at work for months. The General Council 
of the League meeting last April passed a resolution similar 
to that later passed in Berlin by the Alliance. Since then 
new material has been gathered, studies have been made, and 
communications exchanged. Most recently a formal statement 
has been addressed to the Secretary of State urging the appoint- 
ment of women “with full responsibilities” in the United 
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States delegation to the conference and adherence to the prin- 
ciple of independent citizenship which the League endorsed 
as early as its first convention in 1920, and on which the 
Cable Act is based. 

But in this, as in other matters, the efforts of a small group, 
or a Cluster of small groups, cannot alone be effective. We 
need enlightened public opinion, especially of the women. We 
may not be concerned today. But if we are young we may 
want to marry, and who shall say that our fancy will remain 
within our borders? And if we are older we cannot predict 
when our daughters or nieces or wards, nomads that they 
have become, will be torn between love of country and love 
ot an alien. If we wait until the actual personal instance is 
upon us we shall have missed a rare opportunity to help not 
only ourselves but women of the entire world. 

DorotHy STRAUS 


The President’s Message 
M EMBERS of the League will read with satisfaction 


the preamble of the President’s message to the Con- 
gress which declares that in the solution of present 

problems “‘we have to determine the facts, to develop the rela- 
tive importance to be assigned to such facts, to formulate a 
common judgment upon them and to realize solution in a 
spirit of conciliation.” 

l'pon this common base the program of the President and 
that of the League agree. They 
ire also in specific agreement upon 
the adherence of the United 
States to the World Court; the 
Reduction of Naval Armament 
by international agreement; the 
“continuance of the purpose of 
the Sheppard-Towner Act 
through the Children’s Bureau’”’; 
and the recommendation for ad- 
ditional appropriations to the 
Federal Employment Service and 
the Women’s and Children’s Bu- 
reaus. The recommendation to 
extend the principle of competi- 
tive examinations to cover ap- 
pointments of third class _post- 
masters is in line with the 
League’s traditional support of 
the merit system in the civil serv- 
ice. 

League members will miss any 
reference in the message to the 
Pan-American Arbitration Com- 
mittee which is still before the 
Senate and will hope that the 
convenient time to deal with the 
World Court Protocol will come 
They will also hope that 
‘the limited period of years” for 
the continuance of Federal assist- 
ance to the maternity and infancy 
hygiene program in the states will 
be adjusted to the capacity of the 
states to carry on. League mem- 
bers will be interested also to study the President’s recom- 
mendation to the Congress to “consider the desirability of 
confining the use of Federal funds by the states to the building 
ot county or other local units and that such outlay should be 
positively coordinated with the funds expended through the 
United States Public Health Service directed to other phases 
of the same county or local unit organization.” 

The section of the President’s message dealing with the 


soon. 





Mrs. Richard H. Edward of Indiana, first treasurer of 
the National League, now serving as national chairman 
of the Anniversary and Memorial Plan with which the 
League is marking the completion of its first ten years’ work 
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disposal of the Government’s property at Muscle Shoals coin- 
cides in large part with the position of the League. The 
President believes that it is desirable to settle the question 
promptly, and that “such parts of the plant as would be useful 
or the revenues derived from it should be dedicated for all 
time to the farmers of the United States for experimentation 
on a commercial scale in agricultural chemistry.” He does 
“not favor operation by the Government of power business 
except as an unavoidable by-product of some other major pub- 
lic purpose.” He concludes that settlement of the question 
calls for “entering upon a contract or contracts for the lease 
of the plants either as a whole or in parts” and suggests the 
creation by the Congress of a commission to negotiate such 
agreements. The League has concluded that the association 
of Muscle Shoals with other major public purposes, including 
that of flood control, justifies a different procedure and that 
the Government-owned plant affords unique opportunity for 
trying out the effect of Government operation upon power 
rates in the interest of the consumer. 

The full text of the message in certain sections will be of 
particular interest to members of the League in connection 
with study items in several divisions of the League’s Program 
of Work. ‘The sections on Agriculture, Foreign Relations, 
National Defense, Tariff, Electrical Power Regulation, So- 
cial Service, Public Health and Departmental Reorganization 
deal with many topics in which the League has expressed its 
interest. 


A Voter’s Library 


F educators and political scien- 

tists hold the League of 

Women Voters in high re- 
gard—and ever-increasing num- 
bers of them do— it is in large 
part due to the quality of its pub- 
lications. But if the League’s 
pamphlets, kits and fliers are ap- 
proved by the most expert, what 
shall be said of their usefulness 
to the ordinary League member, 
that individual who so character- 
istically wants what she wants 
when she wants it? 

The annual League list of pub- 
lications has just made its appear- 
ance. Bigger than ever, and bet- 
ter too, the list contains upwards 
of one hundred and fifty titles. 
There are nine new titles this 
vear in the Department of Inter- 
national Cooperation to Prevent 
War alone, that Department hav- 
ing responded to the stir of great 
events in the international field. 
Here are “The Root Formula 
and the World Court,” “The 
Problem of Disarmament,” new 
and revised kits and study out- 
lines on naval disarmament, 
Latin America, the conduct of 
this country’s foreign policy. 

“The Story of the United States Children’s Bureau,” a 
Christmas publication of the League’s Committee on Child 
Welfare, is a story of effort and achievement that every 
woman should read. From it she will not only learn of the 
far-flung work of the Children’s Bureau, but she will learn 
how useful, how distinguished, and how human is the busi- 
ness of government when it has been shaped to the service of 
its citizens. 


rd 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Named on Land Commission 


(> woman, Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, the novelist, is among 
the twenty-one members of President 
Hoover’s newly-created Commission on 
Conservation and Administration of the 
Public Domain. The Commission will 
formulate a conservation policy for our 
public lands, which cover an area about 
the size of the State of Texas, and which 
from the standpoint of grass production 
and water yield, are rapidly being ruined 
by overgrazing. To be considered par- 
ticularly is the matter of turning these 
lands over to the states rather than 
ownership by the distant Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Commission, for the pres- 
ent, will give voluntary service, but it is 
hoped that Congress will soon provide it 
with funds and Congressional authority. 


Elected in Cleveland 
| et Cleveland women should be 


added to the roll of successful 
women candidates in the recent munic- 
ipal elections. A surprise victory was 
that of Mrs. Mary Brown Martin, the 
first colored woman ever elected to a 
city Board of Education, although others 
have served in similar positions by ap 
pointment. She received a large vote 
from white citizens as well as from her 
own race, polling over 3,000 more votes 
than the white candidate, a man, en- 
dorsed by all the leading papers and the 
Citizens’ League. Mrs. Martin, whose 
parents were slaves, obtained her own 
education with the greatest difficulty. 
She is a graduate of the Cleveland Nor- 
mal School, a former teacher, and chair- 
man of the educational department of 
the Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs. The wife of a prominent Negro 
attorney and the mother of four chil- 
dren, three of whom are in college, she 
is well qualified to deal with the prob- 
lem of proper educational opportunity 
and training for colored children in 
northern schools. Another woman, Mrs. 
Clara Tagg Brewer, was re-elected to 
the Board of Education in the election, 
while a third, Mrs. Ida P. McKean, sits 
by appointment to fill a vacancy. 

wo women were elected to the 
Cleveland City Council—Mrs. Mildred 
Bronstrup and Miss Susan M. Rebhan; 
the latter, an outstanding woman lawyer 
and the first woman State Deputy of 
Insurance in Ohio, is well-known as the 


able campaign manager of Judge Flor- 
ence E. Allen. The splendid record of 
Judge Mary B. Grossman (see the 
Woman's Journal for October, page 
24) re-elected her to the bench of the 
Cleveland Municipal Court. 


Her Appointment Held Up 


HE President’s nomination of Miss 

Annabel Matthews of Gainesville, 
Georgia, as the first woman member of 
the Board of Tax Appeals, has been held 
up by the Senate at the insistence of 
Senator Couzens, who, although the 
appointment was once confirmed, asserts 
it violates a ruling against placing em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue on the Board. Miss Matthews, 
for fifteen years an income tax expert in 
the Bureau, and for the past four years 
an attorney in the General Consul’s di- 
vision, is a specialist in double taxa- 
tion. On account of her ability she has 
twice been sent to Europe as a Govern- 
ment representative to attend interna- 
tional conferences on double taxation. 


Women Who Light the Way 


TEAMERS, tugs and fishing smacks 
still depend for their safety in two 
places on the winking signals of light- 
houses kept by women. But although 
203 women are employed by the Bureau 
of Lighthouses as part-time lamp light- 
ers along the Mississippi and Ohio riv- 
ers, only two women remain, from a con- 
siderably larger number in times past, 
as full-tledged light keepers, owing to 
the increasingly strenuous requirements. 
One is Mrs. Maggie Norvell, who, 
since 1903, has flashed her white light 
every two seconds across Lake Pontchar- 


_ train, Louisiana, at the head of the new 








CALENDAR 


Convention of the National Council of 
Jewish Women, Los Angeles, California, 
January 12-17. 

Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War, Washington, D. C., January 14-17. 

Annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 19-22. 

National Business Women’s Week under 
the auspices of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
March 10-16, 

Convention of the National League of 
Women Voters, Louisville, Kentucky, April 
28-May 3. 


canal. And if fog blots out the light, 
the hollow gong of a bell every ten 
seconds assures wayfarers that Mrs. 
Norvell is watching over them. She 
was thanked by the Bureau of Light- 
houses in 1925 for her part in rescuing 
passengers of a ferry boat that burned 
and sank in Lake Pontchartrain. 

The other woman light keeper is Mrs. 
Fannie Salter. Mrs. Salter, like her 
husband before her, sees that the beams 
of her great incandescent lamp are 
thrown twelve miles across the waters 
of Chesapeake Bay, and that the low, 
dull strokes of a bell sound every fifteen 
seconds. She supports her three chil- 
dren and makes a home for them in a 
pretty house and tower rising sixty feet 
above the water at Turkey Point. 


Traveling for Peace 


OVEL means to stimulate an in- 

terest in international relations 
are being undertaken by Miss Florence 
Wilson, European representative of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Miss Wilson is extending the 
work of forming “International Rela- 
tions Clubs” to the students in foreign 
universities and establishing in various 
communities “International Mind Al- 
coves,’ a collection of attractive and 
interesting books on the manners, cus- 
toms, economic and social conditions of 
other lands. Miss Wilson, who is now 
in Geneva, was the organizer and first 
librarian of the League of Nations 
library. 


Unusual Jobs in Aviation 


Ieee spectacular than flying, but 
just as important, is the job that 
Amy Carter of Hempstead, Long Island, 
has chosen in the field of aeronautics. 
With an electric torch, she welds to- 
gether the parts of airplanes, and she did 
all the welding on the plane used in the 
“Dawn-to-Dusk” flight. Miss Carter 
began welding during the war, on alum- 
inum tanks, and although there are two 
or three women welders in the country, 
she alone works on airplanes. 

Nine responsible positions in avi- 
ation circles are held by women avia- 
tion editors of large city dailies. The 
Buffalo Courier Express, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune-Capitol, Youngs- 
town Telegram, Jacksonville Journal, 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, Hartford 
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Courant, the Daily Oklahoman, and 
Oklahoma City Times, all employ 
women to “cover” flight news. Most of 
these girl reporters are themselves pilots. 


Alice Robertson Honored 


ARE and maintenance for Miss 

Alice Robertson of Oklahoma, 
second woman to be elected to Congress, 
are assured by a fund established by the 
Oklahoma Memorial Association “in 
acknowledgment of her service to hu- 
manity and the state.” Miss Robertson, 
who made many friends during the war 
through her generosity and patriotism 
by permitting no soldier to pay for a 
meal in the café which she conducted, 
was elected to Congress for one term on 
the Republican ticket, although her dis- 
trict is overwhelmingly Democratic. In 
her advanced years she has suffered 
financial reverses. 


To Head Crime Studies 


MONG tthe eleven experts so far 

appointed by President Hoover's 
National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement (see the Wom- 
an’s Journal for June, 1929, page 6), 
are Miss Mary Van Kleeck, for many 
years director of industrial studies for 
the Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
City, and Dr. Miriam Van Waters, 
referee of the Juvenile Court of Los 
Angeles County, California. The former 
will conduct an investigation into un- 
employment and inadequate housing as 
causes of crime, while Dr. Van Waters 
will direct a nation-wide survey on child 
delinquency. The choice of these two 
executives is in line with the Commis- 
sion’s announced policy to select the best 
equipped persons for each line of work. 


Women Librarians 


P-TO-DATE information from 

the American Library Association 
gives thirteen women now serving as 
appointed state librarians. ‘They are: 
Annie P. Hyder, Colorado State Li- 
brary; Mrs. Agnes G. Willey, Dela- 
ware; Ella Mae Thornton, Georgia; 
Louise McNeal, Kansas; Mrs. Ethel G. 
Cantrill, Kentucky; Alice M. Magee, 
Louisiana; Mary E. Shearn, Maryland; 
Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, Michigan; 
Mrs. W. F. Marshall, Mississippi; 
Carrie L. Broughton, North Carolina; 
Mrs. Virginia Bacon, Oregon; Mrs. 
Virginia Moody, South Carolina, and 
Mrs, Claire Ausherman, Wyoming. 


Among Organizations 


To Help Ex-Convicts—A Woman's 
Auxiliary has been formed as part of 
the Marshall Stillman Movement in 
New York City, the only organization 
helping to industrialize ex-prisoners. 
Although the Auxiliary will ultimately 
help ex-convict women, it is now selling 








stock in a new five million dollar plan to 
purchase established industries where un- 
skilled ex-convict labor can be put to 
immediate productiveness. The Mar- 
shall Stillman Movement already runs 
two such factories successfully—the 
Amazon Leather Products and the 
Eisner Fur Company—but these employ 
but a small fraction of the hundreds of 
ex-convicts begging for a “new chance.” 


Cause and Cure of War—Four dis- 
tinguished visitors from four great for- 
eign powers will confer with fifty repre- 
sentatives from each of ten leading 
women’s organizations in the United 





Dr. MirR1AM VAN WATERS 


who with Miss Mary Van Kleeck will serve 
under the National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement 


States at the fifth annual Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War in Wash- 
ington, January 14-17. They are: Miss 
Kathleen D. Courtney of England, hon- 
orary secretary of the British Women’s 
Peace Crusade; Frau Dorothee von Vel- 
sen, president of the German League for 
Equal Citizenship for Women; Mme. 
Marie-Louise Puech of France, vice- 
president of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, and Mrs. 
Tsune Gauntlett of Japan, one of the 
leaders in organizing the Japanese 
women’s petition for peace. With Miss 
Ruth Morgan, vice-president of the 
National League of Women Voters, 
representing the United States, the 
group will participate in a forum on 
peace. 


National Woman's Party Meets— 
The demand for “equality for the 
woman worker” will be carried mili- 
tantly into every country, according to 
plans formulated by the recent biennial 
convention of the National Woman’s 
Party. In the United States the Party 
will push its “equal rights amendment” 
to the Constitution, opposed by the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters and 
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many other women’s organizations. 
Abroad, the Party will seek adoption of 
an “equal rights treaty” modeled after 
the Kellogg Peace Pact, and will work 
with the Open Door International, 
which has just established an office in 
Geneva to combat “protective” labor 
legislation inaugurated by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 


Foreign Notes 


Bermuda—A fourth attempt to secure 
limited suffrage in this lagging British 
colony was lately rejected without de- 
bate by an Assembly vote of 23 to 8. 
Last year when women property owners 
attempted to vote at parish vestry elec- 
tions, the least important of voting priv- 
ileges, the case was carried to the Su- 
preme Court and the Chief Justice de- 
cided (with the Governor concurring) 
that the word “person” in the constitu- 
tion did not include both male and 
female. The recent decision of the 
British Privy Council defining women 
as “persons” in the Canadian Senate 
case (see the Journal for November) en- 
couraged the Bermuda women to pre- 
pare the new bill, which is said to have 
been received “with shouts of laughter” 
in the House. 


Canada—None of the four women 
who contested seats in the Ontario Leg- 
islature at the fall provincial election 
was elected, although Miss Agnes Mac- 
Phail, first and only woman ever elected 
to the Dominion House, represents an 
Ontario constituency. 


England—In the November election 
of lord mayors and mayors, twelve 
women were successful. Five women 
were re-elected for a second term and 
one for a third time. Lady Phipps be- 
came Mayor of Chelsea and is the third 
woman to be mayor in a London 
Borough. 


The Widows’ Pension Bill providing 
allowances for 500,000 women not pre- 
viously covered by national insurance 
has passed. 


Finland—Complete legal equality of 
husband and wife is secured by the new 
marriage law which went into effect 
January 1. Among its most revolu- 
tionary provisions are the right of mar- 
ried women to sign contracts and under- 
take legal responsibilities, and the right 
to dispose of and administer property 
possessed before marriage or acquired 
separately during marriage. 


Turkey — Women throughout the 
world congratulate Turkish women on 
having won the first step toward com- 
plete emancipation, namely, the right to 
vote in municipal elections and to hold 
municipal office. Not only has the par- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Contrasting Biographies: Pto- 

neers and a Queen—Another 

War Book—More on India— 
And Fiction 


N the flood of biographies, so many 
I written in sensational style about 
sensational celebrities, the Atlantic 
Monthly’s $5,000 prize biography, 
“Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Y ears, 
1827-1927,” is an island of refuge. The 
author—on the cover—is Harriet Con- 
nor Brown, who is the youngest grand- 
daughter, but the book itself is largely 
in the homely, vigorous words ot 
“Grandmother Brown.” For the story 
of this long life is developed principally 
in the form of a dialogue, the grand- 
daughter asking the questions that 
awaken memories of pioneer days, and 
knitting the story together with suitable 
background material. The result is a 
history of the development of a nation 
and of a civilization, not in the terms of 
events, but in the terms of one woman’s 
life. It was long, hard, courageous, 
and crowned for her by the success of 
her children—‘all very remarkable,” as 
she touchingly says. As might be ex- 
pected, the book is full of homely details 
—of household and farm life. But not 
only are they interesting in themselves 
—they bring out as nothing else can the 
heroic labor asked of a woman in the old 
frontier days. 


NOTHER contribution to the con- 
A troversy aroused by ‘Mother In- 
dia” is “After Mother India,” by 
Harry H. Field. Mr. Field has a 
background of personal study in India 
of the social problems discussed in Kath- 
erine Mayo’s book. He has examined 
carefully and critically the mass of pro- 
test brought against Miss Mayo’s pic- 
ture of evils surrounding child marriage, 
cruelty to animals, and the caste sys- 
tem, the general degradation of Hindu 
women. He analyzes the nine books 
which have been written in rebuttal, 
mostly by Indians, and has also gone to 
the sources on which Miss Mayo based 
her accusations, examining documents 
and witnesses. He believes that the opin- 
ion of the outside world, especially that 
of the United States, has had unusual 
influence on the people of India, and 
agrees with the conclusions expressed 





Nikolas Muray 


Katharine Anthony 


by the ALanchester Guardian: “No one 
who has followed Indian affairs can 
doubt that Miss Mayo’s book, in spite 
of glaring faults, has done more to help 
the cause of India’s women than all that 
has been written by Indian social re- 
formers in this century.” 


RAGEDY done with light and 
delicate touch. It sounds para- 
doxical, yet Anne Parrish has achieved 
this in “The Methodist Faun,’ her lat- 
est novel. It is the story of a sensitive 
boy—an untalented, ‘half-baked intel- 
lectual” who yet yearns for a color and 
warmth that never brighten the drab, 
straight-laced town where he lives and 
works in his father’s photographic shop. 
Clifford Hunter tries to satisfy his 
soul, first by adoring a girl neighbor 
back from the city who, for her amuse- 
ment, tolerates his worship until she is 
too bored to be polite; then by rushing 
into marriage with a cold, uncompre- 
hending spinster, and finally by blun- 
dering into indiscretion with Effie, the 
devoted little shop assistant whom he 
does not love. Never is Clifford him- 
self, stripped alike of pretentiousness and 
inhibitions, except in his beloved woods. 
Here finally he escapes and this tragedy 
of maladjustment ends with the lesser 
tragedy of death. 

The portrait of Clifford Hunter is per- 
fect, both in its conception and its de- 
tail. Although the mother, the wife, 
Effie, and the others are sketched 
humorously and intelligently, somehow 
they remain types rather than people. 


But Clifford’s father, with his inarticu- 
late sympathy, is as real and pathetic a 
figure as the son. 

There are no “tag ends” in Miss 
Parrish’s books. The grace of easy, 
flawless workmanship is added to the 
gift of understanding people. 


NT O student of the World War will 
4 want to miss “German Students’ 
Wear Letters,’ recently translated and 
arranged (by A. F. Wedd) from the 
original larger edition of Dr. Philipp 
Witkop. For it helps complete the pic- 
ture of war’s cost in young hope and 
power. The writers of the letters were 
university men, and every one of them 
died either on the battlefield or in hos- 
pital. Most of the letters chosen are 
full of a youthful love of life, a youth- 
ful philosophizing, but the crushing of 
youth under the horrible strain of ‘‘sta- 
tionary” warfare becomes evident as one 
gets deeper into the book. 

On closing the book one wonders if 
the letters were selected with a view to 
sparing foreign sensibilities. For there 
is little in them about the nations ranged 
against these German young men. One 
would like more about them, as seen 


from the other side of “No Man’s 
Land.” One also wants more writing 


like Adolphe Witte’s. His rambunc- 
tiously boyish reaction to the brutalities 
of an engagement is as moving as the 
more considered philosophizing of his 
companions in arms. 


WICE within the year we have 

been offered studies of Queen Eliz- 
abeth, who, according to her latest 
biographer, “remains to this day one of 
the mysteries of history.” Lytton 
Strachey, in “Elizabeth and Essex,” told 
in detail the story of the Queen in rela- 
tion to her second great favorite. In 
“Queen Elizabeth’ Katharine Anthony 
tells the story of Elizabeth’s whole 
sixty-nine years of life, selecting and 
simplifying with a master hand—for the 
book is not long. Her emphasis is on 
the woman rather than on events, and 
she uses to some extent the modern 
psychoanalytical method. 

Miss Anthony’s Elizabeth—and that 
is a fair phrase, for this woman is a 
controversial figure and subject to many 
interpretations—is beyond doubt a great 
queen, never once for fifty years losing 
sight of responsibility to her position. 
“Wherever the thin, unbeautiful lone 
woman found the sources for it is a 
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mystery,” says Miss Anthony. “It is 
one of the miracles of human character.” 
She was a woman of brain and ability, 
her wits sharpened by the hard expe- 
riences of her dangerous girlhood ; a poli- 
tician of nerve-racking deviousness, who 
usually attained her ends by awaiting 
events; a temperament filled with con- 
tradictions. Her “sexual and emotional 
disposition” is one of the most debated 
phases of her personality. Miss An- 
thony seems to take the position that in 
addition to her reasons of state for refus- 
ing marriage and motherhood she was 
affected by “some secret fear,” some 
lack of warmth, despite her suscepti- 
bility. 

Miss Anthony shows Elizabeth a 
vivid figure, coloring, and colored by, a 
great age. Her book is a welcome addi- 
tion to the bookshelf that holds her 
other fine biographies—“‘Margaret 
Fuller’ and “Catherine the Great.” 





ITHIN one year there have been 
two unusual books with Western 
mining camps as background—both by 
women. The first was “Daughter of 
Earth,” by Agnes Smedley, which 
was essentially autobiographical. It was 
reviewed in the Journal last May. The 
more recent book is “The Life of An 
Ordinary Woman,’ by Anne Ellis, and 
it is straight autobiography. It is a pity 
these two books cannot be read in con- 
junction. They provide interesting con- 
trasts. For the conditions that Agnes 
Smedley fled—and one can understand 
her need to escape them—Anne Ellis ac- 
cepted. One can understand Anne 
Ellis, too. 
She wrote her book when she was in 
a sanitarium, after a severe illness, en- 
couraged by two friends who had met 
her a number of years before in a tele- 
phone construction camp in Colorado. 
They had chanced on it in a long horse- 
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back ride. She was cooking for the 
gang. A copy of “Hamlet” on the table 
in the cook’s tent told them, before they 
saw her, that they had found someone 
unusual. The book, which has had 
careful editing, for Anne Ellis is not, in 
the conventional sense, ‘‘educated,’’ is 
further proof that she is not the “ordi- 
nary woman” she believes herself to be. 
For though her experiences as a child, a 
wife, a mother, in the rigorous poverty 
of mining camps in Colorado and 
Nevada were those of most pioneers, she 
gives them values that a person of less 
courage and sensitiveness would not 
have realized. 


N sophisticated style Phyllis Bottome 
has written a love story with a final 
happy chapter that dissolves the threat- 
ening tragedy of the rest of the book. 
“Windlestraws,”’ as it is called, takes its 
title from the magnificent English coun- 
try estate where Jean Arbuthnot goes 
as secretary to Sir Reginald Falconer 
and becomes “‘buffer” in a love triangle. 
Miss Bottome, a cosmopolitan who 
has lived in six different countries, 
writes deftly of worldly people and 
their carefree, sporting life. 


SMALL volume, in significant blue 

and gold, belongs on this month’s 
Bookshelf. It is the Record of the Leslie 
Woman Suffrage Commission, Inc.— 
1917-1929, told clearly and effectively 
by Rose Young. Appropriately, this 
book has two frontispieces—the well- 
known “‘victory” picture of Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, smiling above a mass of 
lowers that helped to celebrate the 
thirty-sixth state’s ratification of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment, and a 
charmingly quaint portrait of “Frank 
Leslie,’ the woman whose will made 
possible the work of the Leslie Com- 
mission. How Mrs. Leslie willed nearly 
two millions to Mrs. Catt as an outright 
gift, with the “expectation and wish” 
that she use the money for the further- 
ance of woman suffrage, but with no 
hampering limitations; how the amount 
was cut down about half by suits ex- 
tending over two and a half years; how 
Mrs. Catt associated with herself a 
group of public-spirited women—all this 
has been told, and often most inaccu- 
rately. Rose Young, who was chief of 
the Bureau of Suffrage 
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created by the Commission, editor and 
manager of the Woman Citizen—doing 
several women’s work for years—tells 
it truly and well. Her account of the 
Commission’s activities, which included 
all kinds of promotion for suffrage at 
home and abroad, conducted by a staff 
of twenty-five, with the Woman Citizen 
as one department, is an impressive 
record of devoted, efficient work. The 
book ends with a statement of the dis- 
bursements of Mrs. Leslie’s wise be- 
quest—every dollar accounted for, every 
item athrill with interest for the work- 
ers of those vivid days. 
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_ The most complete and satisfactory book of 
its kind ever compiled. Every sort of game, 
ceremony, stunt and entertainment is here 
described. 

Concrete suggestions for the home, church, 
school and community. 

An indispensable guide for teachers, play- 
ground directors, and all who have to do 
with recreational work. Over 400 pages of 
text and illustrations. Price, $4.00 
Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., New York City 

Please mail me “Good Times for All Times.” 
and include your 400-page catalog, describing 
thousands of plays FREE. I will pay postman 
$4 on arrival. 
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Must Women Fight? 


(Continued from page 11) 

they are born actors, and it is in this 
that the hope for their political future 
lies. With a mastery of the tragic art 
what could not a woman accomplish in 
the subjugation of the male, in the 
shearing of his political locks. Let her 
but bring the lump to his throat and the 
tear to his eye and victory is hers; for 
man is a sentimental creature and the 
victim of his emotions. But if she is 
not cast in heroic mold, there is room in 
politics for the comedy actor, as well as 
the tragedian. Remember that while a 
man is laughing he is off his guard. 

Will Rogers says that women take 
politics too seriously, and suggests that 
they would be more successful if they 
viewed it more. as a game. My own 
opinion is that Will Rogers is mistaken 
in this. All successful politicians take 
politics seriously. ‘The fact that Frank 
Hague wore a three-inch, starched col- 
lar and a colored one at that, all through 
the torrid heat of the convention at 
Houston, and looked like a_tailor’s 
dummy didn’t lead me into the error 
of concluding that he wasn’t taking poli- 
tics seriously. He was on the alert 
every minute of the time, like a com- 
petent general sending out and receiving 
despatches, planning strategy and pre- 
paring for developments. Oh yes, they 
take politics seriously enough. 

Perhaps they have this advantage over 
women, that they take themselves less 
seriously than do women in politics. And 
so they have a sense of fun in their own 
accomplishment which women miss, and 
which gives politics as played by men a 
comic turn that is refreshing. A com- 
edy actor need be no less serious in his 
purpose than one who plays tragedy, 
but his medium is slighter and his effect 
is not so devastating. Let women then, 
while not mitigating one iota the deadli- 
ness of their purpose, cultivate the arts 
of comedy acting, play the farce with 
zest and cultivate a sense of humor. 
Women will never be taken seriously in 
politics until they learn to be flippant. 

But this is not all, for it occurs to me 
that someone has stated with convic- 
tion that the pen is mightier than the 
sword. In that case women must avail 
themselves of such a powerful weapon 
and seize a trenchant pen—let us re- 
member what Tom Paine did with a 
pamphlet. But let the woman in politics 
keep her sword at hand too. She may 
not need to use it, since brute force is 
not so potent in this game as adroitness 
and cunning, and a rapier thrust may 
do more real damage than the flat of a 
broadsword. But I strongly advise 
against a woman’s entering the political 
arena unless equipped with some sharp, 
pointed, facile weapon. 

I do not suggest that woman become 
roistering or boisterous. She need sac- 
rifice none of the superficial attributes 


of femininity in thus equipping herself 
to do battle. Let her be as correct and 
trig in her attire as General Mitchell; 
as disarming as Mr. Tumulty; as suave 
as Mr. McAdoo; as shy as Mr. Shaver; 
as charming as Governor Ritchie. Let 
her be all these things; only let her not 
forget that her aim is power and that 
ruthlessness and cunning are essential if 
she is to attain it. Then, equipped with 
her pen, her sword, her tear, her self- 
knowledge, and her insight into the male 
ego, she should be ready to enter the 
lists of politics with some hope of sur- 
viving. 

But now how is she to get inte the 
game? 

The answer is inevitable—start a 
fight! How? Somehow! Where? Any- 
where! Preferably in her own precinct 
or county. It is well not to be over- 
ambitious at the outset. A state is a 
large field in which to wage single com- 
bat, and to be annihilated by a disas- 
trous defeat at the start of a career is 
discouraging to the political aspirant, 
though not always fatal—political resur- 
rections do occur. 

If material for this is available, the 
fight should be joined with a man rather 
than a woman. There are several ex- 
cellent reasons for this: In the first place 
a contest between two women will not 
be dignified by the term fight, but be- 
littled as a squabble and the survivor 
stigmatized as quarrelsome. But to 
attack a man and come off victor im- 
plies strength, not weakness. Besides 
women should not divide their ranks, but 
stand united for the common purpose of 
wresting power from the male. 


Gaining Women Followers 


T has been shown in the years of 

women’s enfranchisement that wom- 
en will not follow a woman leader just 
because she is a woman and offers her- 
self as their leader. But let her lock 
horns on a political question with some 
man and sex loyalty will bring her their 
support, especially if she can manage to 
pick the quarrel on some matter of im- 
portance or significance to the sex. And 
there is still another reason for pre- 
ferring to wage war against a man; men 
will not consider a woman a politician 
at all until she has proved herself able 
to beat one of their own sex at their 
own game. Thus it is in a fight, where 
sides are taken and issues joined, that a 
woman becomes for the first time a 
leader in politics. For this fight, granted 
only she be successful, leaves her with a 
following. 

For the woman politician the fight 
as a method of acquiring leadership has 
an especial value. Many women, those 


in the home particularly, have not the 
opportunity that men have through their 
business and professional careers to make 
wide acquaintance and put their virtues 
before the community. They have polit- 
ical qualifications, but no one knows 
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It is only by starting something 
in the nature of a reform or a fight that 
such a one has the excuse to leave her 
home and bring herself before the voters 


them. 


of a community. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the more retired and shielded a 
woman’s life, the more necessary for her 
to start a fight if she is to emerge polit- 
ically. 

Next, the politically ambitious woman, 
having put herself before the public as 
a fighter and having thus gained a fol- 
lowing must enter a campaign as a can- 
didate. In short she must get herself 
elected to some public office. 


Taking a Risk 


NTIL women are willing to risk 
the chance of defeat in election, not 
once but, if need be, repeatedly, they 
ought not to consider themselves seri- 
ously in politics; and surely to one who 
has pursued the course I have mapped 
out, the normal political campaign need 
have no terrors. It is only by winning 
office for themselves that women can ex- 
pect to be accorded political recognition. 
There are several reasons for this: A 
woman who has been elected to office 
is im a position to make demands, for 
the votes she has won are evidence of 
her strength. Until you run for office 
you have not put your strength to the 
test. When you have a public office you 
are in a position to reward your follow- 
ers with appointments and commis- 
sions, etc., and that fact in_ itself 
strengthens your position and augments 
your following. 

No doubt at first women will be sat- 
isfied with such minor offices as that of 
mayor or coroner; it is well to be con- 
tented with small beginnings, but it is 
essential to get started and to persist 
until one is elected. If a woman plays 
the game skilfully, remembering to be 
ruthless, she may go so far as to be 
elected congressman, governor, or even 
senator. 

Why are there no women in the 
Senate of the United States after nine 
years of participation in politics by 
women? Surely there are women in 
this country with as much native wit 
as the average senator. The answer to 
the query is obvious: because there are 
no women in politics in the sense that 
men are in it. Apparently there is no 
woman with political acumen who has 
prized the office enough to take the pun- 
ishment necessary to win it. It is a 
great political plum, the competition for 
it is keen. To win such a prize, a 
woman would need to have the insight 
into human nature, the political expe- 
rience and judgment that come from a 
long struggle against political odds. She 
would need to build up a following that 
would make her strength invincible, and 
this she could do only in the school of 
practical politics by beginning with the 
lowest form of political life and work- 
ing up step by step to her final goal. 
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Parlor politics will not win a senator- 
ship. 

lf the time comes when there are 
women in the Senate of the United 
States, then the President will inevi- 
tably, but not now, appoint a woman as 
member of his Cabinet or as minister 
to some foreign court. When this time 
comes it will not be because men are 
more generous or women more intelli- 
gent than now, but because women will 
have gained political power. 

Women, examine yourselves without 
prejudice! Weigh the cost of your 
womanliness! Go to a political conven- 
tion and note how much the womanli- 
ness of a womanly woman counts there. 
Then if you agree that womanliness and 
political life are incompatible, make your 
choice. But don’t clutter up the polit- 
ical arena by standing about, demand- 
ing to be heard. If you want political 
power, pick up your weapons, get into 
the fight. Gain a following who recog- 
nize you as their leader though they 
may not know whither you are directing 
them. Do not confuse a battle with a 
war and make the mistake of thinking 
that the fight is ever just because you 
have won a skirmish. You may or you 
may not win political recognition. But 
it is the only way out of your dilemma! 

And think of what consternation you 
would cause in the male camp when the 
men awaken to the fact that their 
methods of talking womanliness to 
women, and thus winning by strategy 
rather than by a show of strength are 
outworn. They thought they had it all 
settled and now they must start all over 
again. 

Shades of our suffragist mothers! 
Wouldn’t it give them a terrible jolt? 
Wouldn’t it knock the buttons off their 
political shoes? 


A Young Scientist 
(Continued from page 25) 


In her charming, sunny study with its 
fireplace, deep, comfortable sofa and 
chairs and its walls hung with bizarre 
mementos. Miss Hollister shows her 
chief interests. In one corner is the large 
antlered head of a beautiful elk which 
she shot on one of her big game hunts 
with her father in Wyoming and British 
Columbia. Over the fireplace hangs an 
assortment of native tools, weapons, 
baskets and utensils picked up on her 
first field expedition to South America 
three years ago. From this trip she 
brought back a young Guacharo or “oil 
bird,” the first of its kind ever captured 
alive. She studied its habits and habi- 
tat, and her find was a valuable contrib- 
ution to zoology. 

Miss Hollister had a fine training for 
her career. She specialized in biology 
in preparatory school, and majored in 
zoology at Connecticut College. Here 
she received the highest honor given by 


the student-body to one of their number, 
the presidency of the Student Govern- 
ment Association. After graduation she 
entered the School of Pure Science at 
Columbia University, taking her M.A. 
Two years under Dr. Alexis Carrel of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, and she was ready for her 
chosen work. She first became associated 
with the New York Zoological Society 
as Technical Assistant in the Tropical 
Research Department. Her work, since 
then, has been a steady progression. 
Plans for the future race through her 
eager brain. Exhibits must be prepared 
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Much work re- 


for the Poultry Show. 
mains to be done with the thousands of 
specimens brought back from the Ber- 


muda Oceanographic Expedition. Ma- 
terial and slides must be prepared for 
her lecture tour in the West. 

She has no active dislikes. She “adores” 
sports, the laboratory field trips, riding, 
swimming, camping, and everything ac- 
tive and ‘‘outdoorsy.” She is proud of 
her membership in the New York Zoo- 
logical Society, of which she is the 
youngest member, in the Society of 
Women Geographers, in the Ramapo 
Riding Club and in the Girl Scouts. 
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From your own home you can telephone 
to any neighboring city as clearly as 
across the street . . . you can keep 
ties of family and friendship alive 
. . . and with various long distance 
rates again reduced on January 1, the 
cost is low indeed. 


7 7 LA 


It’s SURPRISINGLY easy to telephone from 
one city to another. Just give the tele- 
phone number and city to the operator, 
or the name and address, if you do not 
know the number. In a few minutes—or, 
more likely, a few seconds—you will be 
talking. 





Women are using the telephone for 
their out-of-town calls, just as their hus- 
bands do at the office. A telephone call 
will bring pleasure to you and those you 
love. Children away at school, or in the 
city, and a bit lonesome. Wouldn't it seem 
good to hear their voices? 

Friends you haven't seen for a long 
time. Birthdays rolling around, as birth- 
days do. The folks back home, who 
would welcome your cheery “‘hello.”” A 
telephone call always carries your personality 
with it. 

And telephoning really costs very 
little. Here’s the test: Think of some 
friend you would like to talk with. Look 
in the directory for the station-to-station 
rate, or ask the operator. Not so expen- 
sive as you thought, is it? Why not place 
the call right now? 
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This lovely, modernist bedroom of the Chicago Woman’s Club fulfills many of the 


practical demands made by a purchasing agent 


Beware’s for Buyers 


Practical Advice From a Purchasing Agent 


By Juuia W. BINGHAM 


This is a Service Department for modern housekeepers—both in club- 

house and in home. It offers expert information on the complicated 

problems of buying and management. Articles have been published on 

kitchen equipment, decoration, textiles, floor coverings, etc. The article 

this month is by the purchasing agent of the Allerton Operating Cor- 
poration, New York, which runs the Allerton hotels 


clubhouse and home must pay their 

way in terms of satisfaction and 
service. How can the woman in charge 
of the buying be sure that they will ful- 
fill these sternly practical demands? 
Her answer to that question determines 
her worth as a purchasing agent. But 
it may not be easy. Naturally, she 
knows that furniture or other equipment 
that is hard to take care of, tools and 
utensils that do not work properly are 
expensive items, regardless of their 
prices. But that knowledge helps her 
only in rejecting the undesirable, and 
her function is to choose the desirable. 
That means that from many products 
offered to fulfill a particular need, be it 
for glassware, kitchen ware, cleaning 
supplies, silver, linen or floor coverings, 
she must choose one type. 

How does the purchasing agent go 
about her job? 

First, she may—and undoubtedly 
must—listen to the siren voices of sales- 
men. This is a factor always to be 
reckoned with. One cannot escape them, 
and much may be learned of them. In- 
variably they will be delighted to sing 


acto a for the operation of 


the virtues of their wares. But be not 
convinced—at least not immediately. 
Here is where judgment and alert think- 
ing and poise are needed. 

In trying to learn from salesmen, do 
not waste time on the man who does not 
know his goods. There is one quick way 
to deal with such a salesman: ask him 
for definite, technical information. If he 
cannot supply it, get rid of him 
promptly, unless you think that he has 
something really worth while. In that 
case, insist that he put his facts into writ- 
ing. This often results in a really intel- 
ligent letter from some officer of the 
concern, giving the information desired. 

How does one evolve valuable facts 
from salesmen who do know their busi- 
ness? By listening, asking questions, 
noting selling points and tabulating the 
results. The process of discussion or 
argumentation with several salesmen 
will put one in possession of much useful 
information and give one the data upon 
which to base a decision. If in your dis- 
cussion you can produce some rather un- 
usual technical question—such as an in- 
quiry regarding the teeter of soap, or 
whether there is any oil in a cleaning 
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compound which will loosen the grouting 
of a marble floor—the salesman is apt 
to be impressed with your exceeding 
erudition—and to knock off a point or 
two from the price! 

In order to get value for the time 
spent in this way, it is desirable that you 
tabulate the facts you secure and file 
them conveniently. This does not mean 
elaborate, complicated treatises; leave 
those for scientists. But you will soon 
learn that every “trade” has certain 
standards which it uses in comparing 
qualities and textures. If you know some 
of these it helps you in discussing values. 
For example, in sheeting muslin a 
“brown count of 68 x 72” is a trade 
measurement which means 68 threads 
per inch in the warp of the goods and 
72 threads per inch in the filling, before 
the goods are bleached. Muslin of this 
count measuring two to two and one-half 
yards to a pound is justly called ‘‘a good 
quality.” If the product offered you is 
higher or lower than this count, you have 
a definite measure by which to estimate 
its value. 

For another example, consider clean- 
ing powders. One of the finest of these 
is guaranteed to go 100 per cent through 
a screen containing 325 meshes to the 
square inch. When a salesman tells you 
that his abrasive powder is “too fine to 
scratch anything,” ask him what is the 
result of this screen test. This will give 
you a standard by which to judge. Nat- 
urally you want a finer powder for 
porcelain than you do for a stone floor. 


HIS leads us naturally to our next 

and more scientific method of in- 
vestigation, which is by studying the 
Government and other technical reports. 
The Bureau of Standards publishes in- 
numerable pamphlets and booklets, many 
of them free and none of them expen- 
sive. But it is the rare purchasing agent 
who makes adequate use of such facili- 
ties, chiefly because they are apt to be 
“dry as dust” and a purchasing agent is 
but human. However, it is decidedly 
worth the effort to secure such booklets 
as apply to our problems and keep them 
for reference when needed. ‘The re- 
sources of the public and_ technical 
libraries should also be kept in mind and 
used to advantage. 

A very worth while and _ practical 
method of experimentation in service is 
in one’s own club or hotel. It requires 
very little time or effort to mark on 
each piece of linen or furniture or utensil 
the date when it is put into use, and if 
this procedure is followed methodically 
it provides a most valuable record as to 
durability. China and glassware in the 
restaurant are not so easily kept track of, 
but a perpetual inventory of stock in 
reserve and periodical inventories of 
stock in use will show how one’s pur- 
chases along these lines are standing up. 
Cooperation with the manager or house- 
keeper is especially valuable here, and 
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LINEN DAMASK 
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; ~ THE EYE of taste, there is incomparable distinction in the 
subdued luxury of Linen Damask laid upon the table. Its exquis- 
ite weave, its delicately modulating tones, encompass the ritual 
of perfect service with a harmonious beauty that is the highest 
virtue of correctness. The looms of Ireland and Scotland have 
excelled through the centuries in creating Linen Damask Cloths 
and Napkins imbued with a supreme expression of this special 
charm. In homes where the perfect appointment of the table is a first 
principle of theartof living, lrish or Scottish Linen Damask isessential. 


In White, or Pastel Cints. Moderately Priced. 


“We Dine on Linen Damask”, a charming booklet on correct table settings, 
will be sent you on receipt of ten cents to cover mailing cost. Address 
The Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 260 West Broadway, New York. 


LOVELY LINEN 
DAMASK TABLECLOTHS & NAPKINS 


LINPeessLVCLY covecl 






















THE SUNBURST 


This cloth is loomedin Linen 
Damask to an inspiration 
from the radiance of the 
sun. With consummate feel- 
ing for dynamic rhythms, 
master weavers have cre- 
ated a design of conven- 
tionalized irradiations and 
suggested shadows,ingeni- 
ously utilizing the dual tone 
of the fabric to an extraor- 
dinary brilliance of effect. 
Itis one example fron, many 
exclusive designs offered to 
the discriminating hostess. 


\ 
\ 


SEE THE NEW IRISH AND SCOTTISH WEAVES AT LEADING STORES 


When writing to The Irish and Scottish Linen Damask Guild, please mention the Woman’s Journal 








Oakite-cleaned tile 
stays clean longer 


ARE must be taken when 

cleaning tiled surfaces that 
the materials used are really 
efficient. Too many prepara- 
tions fail to remove all the dirt. 
Moreover they leave a film that 
usually collects dust and grime 
with discouraging persistency. 
To make sure that tiling is 
REALLY clean, use Oakite. 
This safe, quick-acting material 
removes all trace of dust and 
trafic stains; penetrates to 
obscure cracks and corners; 
leaves tiling bright and film 
free, without streaks, without 
slippery spots. And Oakite 
cleaning is economical, too... 
for a small amount of material 
cleans a large area. 


In home, clubhouse, school and 
hospital there are scores of 
cleaning jobs that Oakite will 
do better, quicker. Write for 
booklets giving full informa- 
tion. No obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning special- 
ists, are located in the leading industrial 
centers of the U. S. and Canada. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
44G Thames St., New York, N. Y. 


OAKITE 

















reports should be forthcoming at regular 
intervals. 


O much for the procedure in reach- 

ing a decision. What are the 
points to be looked for in making the 
decision ? Summed up briefly, the idea of 
the purchasing agent for any institution 
—no matter how well it is managed—is 
that she must buy not only for use but 
for abuse. ‘This is imperative. China 
and glass must stand the tests, not only 
of service on the table, but of being 
“slammed” into the dish-washers or 
“shoved” onto the shelves. Bedspreads 
must not only look attractive when the 
guest enters her bedroom, but must be 
considered from the standpoint of spots 
when the guest throws herself down in 
street clothes and shoes, or when she 
carelessly shakes up a bottle of hair tonic 
and notes not that the cork is loose. Is 
the material for the spreads such that 
these spots will come out with ordinary 
cleaning methods? 

Standing lamps are designed to give 
light. Some of them will also be used 
for coat and hat racks. Make no mis- 
take about this. Are they steady enough 
for this purpose? How about the ubiqui- 
tous cigarette: is it going to work havoc 
with your tables and chairs, or are they 
so finished that they will not be too easily 
marred ? 

It is the purchasing agent who must 
take these things into account. The 
manager and the housekeeper must do 
the best they can with what they have. 
Here again cooperation with these im- 
portant personages is invaluable. ‘This 
does not mean that all clubhouse and 
hotel guests are careless, but in every 
large assemblage some are. It is these 
ultra or even normally careless guests 
who must be taken into account, just as 
any traffic manager has to consider not 
only the average load, but his peak load 
also, and prepare for it. 

Practical points to be considered are 
numberless; every purchase, even the 
simplest, presents them. Soap, for ex- 
ample. Milled soap may give more soap 
per dollar than floating soap does, but 
the increased size of the floating cake at 
the same price may prove more pleasing 
to the guest. 

Labor cost is an important considera- 
tion. Elaborate fretwork or carving in 
chair backs or lamp bases is the house- 
keeper’s béte noir; keeping them clean 
involves an undue expenditure of time 
and effort. 

Not only first cost but replacement 
cost must be emphasized. Bathroom 
equipment is an illustration. Paint 
sprayed on is cheaper than paint baked 
on, but how about endurance? On the 
other hand, it may be decided that it is 
wise not to tie up so much money at a 
time in equipment, and that replacement 
more frequently will be an advantage 
worth the extra cost. 


When writing to Oakite Products, Inc. please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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A knowledge of standard sizes is 
essential in buying economically. Bed- 
steads that are an inch or two too wide 
or too narrow involve trouble and added 
expense in securing springs and mat- 
tresses. Be sure that it is not some such 
point of non-standardization that is the 
basis of the alluring ‘“‘bargain’”’ offered 
you. Ascertain if possible the reason 
for the mark-down. 

Most “bargains” should be scrutinized 
closely. Some of them are real. ‘“Close- 
outs” in upholstery materials represent 
very good “buys” if the goods bought 
can be used to advantage within a rea- 
sonable time; not if it means holding 
the stuff on your shelves for months, 
or ruining your color scheme or scale of 
values. 

Of special importance is knowledge of 
the concern with whom one is dealing. 
Reputable concerns are sufficiently nu- 
merous nowadays to make it unnecessary 
to patronize any other kind except in 
unusual instances. It is an exceptionally 
shrewd and experienced buyer who al- 
ways comes out ahead in a “bootleg’’ 
bargain. For most of us, the motto is 
“beware!” 

Equipment should be purchased with 
a clear idea of the type of employee who 
is to use it. An ignorant porter can 
work quick havoc with even a well-built 
vacuum cleaner. Remember that the 
clubhouse executive is buying not for 
the small housewife, to whom that 
vacuum cleaner represents sacrifice and 
an investment, but sometimes for a husky 
stevedore, who is here today and gone 
tomorrow, and who cares naught for 
your goods and chattels. On the other 
hand, the trusty, conscientious employee 
is worthy of the best. 


HE question of “when to buy’’ is 
important, but it is impossible to 
go into it here. The alert purchasing 
agent must always be on the lookout for 
market trends. Overproduction is apt 
to mean temporary low prices. A con- 
scientious salesman in whom one has 
confidence can be of great help in this 
connection. Purchasing in advance of 
one’s immediate needs is good policy. 
Arrangements can frequently be made 
for supplies, such as linen or glassware 
or china or electric bulbs, covering the 
year’s requirements, such commodities to 
be drawn out and billed as needed. Such 
contracts should always protect the 
buyer not only from an increase in price, 
but from a decrease also; there should be 
a clause stating that if prices go lower 
the purchaser will be given advantage of 
that decrease. If it is impossible to esti- 
mate the quantities that will be required, 
an arrangement may often be entered 
into by which at the end. of the year if 
purchases have run above a certain 
amount, there will be a retroactive de- 
crease in cost. 
There is often a distinct advantage in 
having this stock in reserve in the ven- 
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dor’s warehouse, rather than upon one’s 
own shelves, apart from the saving in 
“rent” for storage space. A large stock 
in reserve is apt to make for extrava- 
gance in handling; it is when our stock 
seems low that we are most careful. 
Just one word about the importance 
of women as purchasing agents. Since 
clubs and hotels form the only “home” 
background of the majority of their 
permanent guests, and since many women 
depend upon their clubrooms for enter- 
taining, they want charm and atmosphere 
in their surroundings. For this reason 
the feminine touch is of importance. 





THE Women’s City Club of Boston, 
after much discussion, has raised its dues 


from $14 to $20. 


Gifts of bonds totaling $19,450 have 
been made to the Women’s City Club 
of Cleveland by ninety-one members. 
This gift happily eases the Club’s re- 
tiring fund responsibilities. 


A delightful feature on the program 
of the Women’s City Club of Detroit 
is the annual Christmas party given by 
the “swimming committee” for the chil- 
dren. ‘There are all manner of prizes. 
And it is a splendid bit of promotion for 
the pool. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 17) 


Representative Edith Nourse Rogers, 
of Massachusetts, concentrating her ef- 
forts as always on veterans’ relief, is try- 
ing to get a $12,000,000 appropriation 
to provide more adequate hospital facili- 
ties for disabled war veterans. Mrs. 
Mary Norton, of New Jersey, will 
work for increased veterans’ pensions. 
Mrs. Florence Kahn, of California, anti- 
prohibitionist, sponsors a bill to provide 
financial assistance by the Government 
for families whose heads have been “‘in- 
nocent victims” of shootings by prohi- 
bition officers. With her explanation 
that “this bill does not seek to protect 
the lawbreaker or his family” it will 
probably be supported by the prohibi- 
tionists as well as the antis. 

Congress, it is predicted, will be with 
us till the torrid days of midsummer 
if it acts on half of the recommendations 
in the President’s message. The tariff 
bill, under agreement by both sides, will 
be kept on the boards after the holiday 
recess until it is disposed of. ‘Then the 
legislators are asked to take action on 
American adherence to the revised 
World Court protocol and the Borah- 
Johnson group of opponents are already 
girding for the fray. Dozens of the 
good old trouble-makers invite inter- 
minable debate: the fifteen-year-old 
white elephant of Muscle Shoals; Mis- 
sissippi flood control, which, contrary to 


the popular impression that Congress 
had controlled the river after the 1927 
flood, has apparently been inadequately 
provided for under the Jadwin plan; 
prohibition, centering about the Shep- 
pard bill to make the purchaser of liquor 
equally punishable with the seller; to 
build or not to build the cruisers au- 
thorized by Congress last March, with 
the outcome depending upon the suc- 
cess of the London conference; and to 
develop or not to develop, at the tax- 
payers’ expense, rivers, harbors and 
other waterways including creeks, ponds, 
inlets and streams, with every Congress- 
man pleading the necessity for develop- 
ment in his own district. ‘To say noth- 
ing of acting on the President’s request 
for authorization of a dozen or so com- 
missions to investigate this, that and the 
other. 
Praise and Blame 


Comment on the President’s message 
was varied and typical, according to 
whether the commentator was Republi- 
can stalwart, Progressive or Democrat. 
Senator Moses mildly praised the docu- 
ment as “long, comprehensive and worth 
while”; Norris thought it was full of 
“glittering generalities’; and Garner, 
minority leader of the House, sarcastical- 
ly called it “a fine commission mes- 
sage.” The sharpest criticism centered 
on the President’s failure to say whether 
the rates in the pending tariff bill accord 
with his views, as presented in his mes- 
sage to the special session, on what such 
a bill should be. 

Even the layman, ignorant of prob- 
lems of tonnage, must be impressed with 
the President’s statement that expendi- 
tures for national defense will reach 
$730,000,000 during the present fiscal 
year and will increase in the future if 
the programs now authorized are car- 
ried out. If the London conference 
does not lead to actual reduction of 
navies, and we carry out the terms of the 
Washington arms treaty, we will spend 
upward of $1,200,000,000 in new con- 
struction in the next six years. ‘Those 
alarming figures are the President’s 
strongest bid for public support of his 
demand for actual reduction by inter- 
national agreement in London this 
month. Adding up the expenditures on 
every Government department which 
are chargeable against past wars and 
national defense, as shown in the 1931 
budget, Mr. Hoover found that 72 cents 
out of each dollar of Government reve- 
nue, or a total of $2,733,213,283, will go 
to payment of the public debt, pensions 
and veterans’ care, and Army and Navy 
costs. 

The new budget shows the War De- 
partment leading all other Federal de- 
partments with an estimated appropria- 
tion of $466,626,332, followed closely 
by the Navy Department with $380,- 
392,526. Far behind all the rest trails 
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UNIFORMS 
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the Labor Department, allotted $12,- 
219,770. The Children’s Bureau, prob- 
ably the most important bureau of the 
Government, from the standpoint of na- 
tional welfare, is carrying on its work 
for the current year with a meager ap- 
propriation of $320,200. With this pit- 
tance it has paid salaries, the expenses 
of valuable preliminary investigations 
into child delinquency and distributed 
430,000 free copies of the pamphlet on 
infant care, which has the largest distri- 
bution of any Government bulletin. It 
has been estimated that the annual ap- 
propriation for this Bureau would just 
about pay for a smokestack on a navy 


cruiser. And if you do not believe that 
the invaluable instructions outlined in 
the pamphlet on how to administer cod 
liver oil to a young infant are as impor- 
tant to national welfare as one whole 
cruiser at least, ask the woman who 
owns one! 

President Hoover’s recognition of the 
necessity for new legislation to carry out 
the purpose of the old Sheppard-Towner 
Act through the Children’s Bureau 
opens the way for congressional action 
on the pending Cooper-Jones bill which 
will enable the Government again to as- 
sist the states in maternity and infant 
welfare work. 
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Desiring to close on a humorous note, 
I have left for the end of the month’s 
record the best political joke of many 
years: the admission of Joseph Grundy 
to the Senate, to hold the seat left va- 
cant by the vote against seating Mr. 
Vare from Pennsylvania. The arch- 
lobbyist of the industrial high tariff 
groups who, for twenty years, has sur- 
veyed the Senate from the gallery and 
politely begged audiences with senators, 
now looks up at the galleries from a 
Senate seat, and walks boldly through 
the front doors of his colleagues’ offices. 
The Democrats and Progressives who 
have fought so bitterly against Mr. Vare 
leaned heavily on the Constitution in 
voting to seat the man who spent twice 
as much as Mr. Vare in the 1926 pri- 
maries, in supporting the Fisher-Pepper 
ticket. One explanation, offered for 
what it is worth, is that Mr. Grundy 
in the Senate will be a valuable asset to 
use against the Republicans in the 1930 
senatorial campaign. It is even reported 
that some of the Democrats have gone 
into huddles to practice their new war 
cry—‘Down with Grundy-ism and all 
it stands for!’ 


The Sewage Peril 


(Continued from page 21) 


comprehensive plan and policy was 
formulated for New York, in order 
properly to protect the harbor against 
the gross defilement to which it was, and 
still is, subjected, but until 1929 no 
steps were taken to carry out the plans 
which the Metropolitan Sewerage Com- 
mission had formulated. At the fall 
election of this year, an amendment to 
the city charter was made creating a 
Sanitation Commission and Department, 
one of whose principal duties will be to 
build such sewage works as are needed. 

London, Paris, Berlin, all have had 
sewage disposal works in operation for 
many years, as have Boston, Providence, 
Baltimore, Chicago and many other 
cities in America. They all operate in 
accordance with the principles here de- 
scribed. 

From what has been said here it is 
apparent that there is no one system of 
sewage disposal which is best for all sit- 
uations. The object is not always to 
turn out the most highly purified efflu- 
ent which it is possible to produce. This 
would generally cost too much money 
and be unnecessary under the circum- 
stances. 

It often happens that the water part 
of the sewage must be discharged into 
the ocean or a large bay or great river 


‘ which is not used for drinking purposes. 


In such cases the end sought is the avoid- 
ance of offense to the senses of sight and 
smell, to an extent which at law con- 
stitutes a nuisance. In this case coarse 
screening and perhaps passage through 
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There are three great outlets for the 
sewage of Boston and its suburbs, sit- 
uated well out in the harbor. 

Where more complete treatment is 
required, as, for example, in order to 
avoid contamination of water supplies, 
the method is different. In the new 
works at Milwaukee, which gets its 
drinking water from Lake Michigan, 
the sewage is passed through screens, 
treated by the activated sludge process, 
settled and the effluent discharged into 
the lake. Chicago has new works which 
in general resemble those of Milwaukee, 
but here the effluent is discharged into 
the Drainage Canal which flows away 
from the lake and into the Illinois 
River. 

Where sewage is applied to farm 
land, as at Berlin, it is first screened, 
sometimes settled, and then distributed 
through pipes and ditches to the soil. 

London carries her sewage in large 
sewers to Barking and Crossness, ‘far 
down the Thames, where it is settled 
and then discharged into the river. 

At Birmingham, England, the sew- 
age is screened, settled, sprayed over 
biological filters, settled again and then 
discharged into a small river. The 
biological filters are of various types. 
Some of them are circular in plan, eight 
or ten feet high, flat on top, and com- 
posed of coarse material. The sewage 
is sprayed over the top of these beds 
by special nozzles which cause it to fall 
on the surface like rain. As the sewage 
trickles down through the bed, oxidizing 
bacteria feed upon it and change the 
odor-producing compounds into inert 
substances. The effuent from a properly 
operating biological bed will not putrefy 
if kept in a tightly stoppered bottle. 

Anyone who desires to see a sewage 
plant in practical operation should select 
one which combinés as many methods 
as practicable and is of moderate size. 
No better city could be found for this 
purpose than Rochester, New York. 


The situation at Rochester requires that | 


the sewage shall be well purified. There 
are screens, settling basins and biological 
filters, and unusually careful attention 
has been given to the avoidance of condi- 


tions which may give rise-to odors from 


the efluent or from the works. 





HE Voters Radio Service begins 

again January 7—from 6:45 to 
7:15 P. M. Eastern Standard Time— 
on WEAF, and will be heard regularly 
on Tuesday evenings. ‘This is a non- 
partisan radio service of political edu- 
cation conducted by the National 
League of Women Voters and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The 
program on the first Tuesday includes 
the Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, introduced by 
Judge Ira E. Robinson, chairman of the 
Federal Radio Commission. 


settling basins are the treatment required. | 
Boston disposes of its sewage in this way. | 
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the Labor Department, allotted $12,- 
219,770. The Children’s Bureau, prob- 
ably the most important bureau of the 
Government, from the standpoint of na- 
tional welfare, is carrying on its work 
for the current year with a meager ap- 
propriation of $320,200. With this pit- 
tance it has paid salaries, the expenses 
of valuable preliminary investigations 
into child delinquency and distributed 
430,000 free copies of the pamphlet on 
infant care, which has the largest distri- 
bution of any Government bulletin. It 
has been estimated that the annual ap- 
propriation for this Bureau would just 
about pay for a smokestack on a navy 


cruiser. And if you do not believe that 
the invaluable instructions outlined in 
the pamphlet on how to administer cod 
liver oil to a young infant are as impor- 
tant to national welfare as one whole 
cruiser at least, ask the woman who 
owns one! 

President Hoover’s recognition of the 
necessity for new legislation to carry out 
the purpose of the old Sheppard-Towner 
Act through the Children’s Bureau 
opens the way for congressional action 
on the pending Cooper-Jones bill which 
will enable the Government again to as- 
sist the states in maternity and infant 


welfare work. 
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Desiring to close on a humorous note, 
I have left for the end of the month’s 
record the best political joke of many 
years: the admission of Joseph Grundy 
to the Senate, to hold the seat left va- 
cant by the vote against seating Mr. 
Vare from Pennsylvania. ‘The arch- 
lobbyist of the industrial high tariff 
groups who, for twenty years, has sur- 
veyed the Senate from the gallery and 
politely begged audiences with senators, 
now looks up at the galleries from a 
Senate seat, and walks boldly through 
the front doors of his colleagues’ offices. 
The Democrats and Progressives who 
have fought so bitterly against Mr. Vare 
leaned heavily on the Constitution in 
voting to seat the man who spent twice 
as much as Mr, Vare in the 1926 pri- 
maries, in supporting the Fisher-Pepper 
ticket. One explanation, offered for 
what it is worth, is that Mr. Grundy 
in the Senate will be a valuable asset to 
use against the Republicans in the 1930 
senatorial campaign. It is even reported 
that some of the Democrats have gone 
into huddles to practice their new war 
cry—‘Down with Grundy-ism and all 
it stands for!” 


The Sewage Peril 


(Continued from page 21) 


comprehensive plan and policy was 
formulated for New York, in order 
properly to protect the harbor against 
the gross defilement to which it was, and 
still is, subjected, but until 1929 no 
steps were taken to carry out the plans 
which the Metropolitan Sewerage Com- 
mission had formulated. At the fall 
election of this year, an amendment to 
the city charter was made creating a 
Sanitation Commission and Department, 
one of whose principal duties will be to 
build such sewage works as are needed. 

London, Paris, Berlin, all have had 
sewage disposal works in operation for 
many years, as have Boston, Providence, 
Baltimore, Chicago and many other 
cities in America. They all operate in 
accordance with the principles here de- 
scribed. 

From what has been said here it is 
apparent that there is no one system of 
sewage disposal which is best for all sit- 
uations. ‘The object is not always to 
turn out the most highly purified efflu- 
ent which it is possible to produce. This 
would generally cost too much money 
and be unnecessary under the circum- 
stances. 

It often happens that the water part 
of the sewage must be discharged into 
the ocean or a large bay or great river 


‘ which is not used for drinking purposes. 


In such cases the end sought is the avoid- 
ance of offense to the senses of sight and 
smell, to an extent which at law con- 
stitutes a nuisance. In this case coarse 
screening and perhaps passage through 
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settling basins are the treatment required. 
Boston disposes of its sewage in this way. 
There are three great outlets for the 
sewage of Boston and its suburbs, sit- 
uated well out in the harbor. 

Where more complete treatment is 
required, as, for example, in order to 
avoid contamination of water supplies, 
the method is different. In the new 
works at Milwaukee, which gets its 
drinking water from Lake Michigan, 
the sewage is passed through screens, 
treated by the activated sludge process, 
settled and the effluent discharged into 
the lake. Chicago has new works which 
in general resemble those of Milwaukee, 
but here the effluent is discharged into 
the Drainage Canal which flows away 
from the lake and into the Illinois 
River. 

Where sevrage is applied to farm 
land, as at Berlin, it is first screened, 
sometimes settled, and then distributed 
through pipes and ditches to the soil. 

London carries her sewage in large 
sewers to Barking and Crossness, ‘far 
down the Thames, where it is settled 
and then discharged into the river. 

At Birmingham, England, the sew- 
age is screened, settled, sprayed over 
biological filters, settled again and then 
discharged into a small river. The 
biological filters are of various types. 
Some of them are circular in plan, eight 
or ten feet high, flat on top, and com- 
posed of coarse material. The sewage 
is sprayed over the top of these beds 
by special nozzles which cause it to fall 
on the surface like rain. As the sewage 
trickles down through the bed, oxidizing 
bacteria feed upon it and change the 
odor-producing compounds into inert 
substances. The effluent from a properly 
operating biological bed will not putrefy 
if kept in a tightly stoppered bottle. 

Anyone who desires to see a sewage 
plant in practical operation should select 
one which combinés as many methods 
as practicable and is of moderate size. 
No better city could be found for this 
purpose than Rochester, New York. 
The situation at Rochester requires that 


the sewage shall be well purified. There | 


are screens, settling basins and biological 
filters, and unusually careful attention 
has been given to the avoidance of condi- 
tions which may give rise to odors from 
the efluent or from the works. 





HE Voters Radio Service begins 
& again January 7—from 6:45 to 
7:15 P. M. Eastern Standard Time— 
on WEAF, and will be heard regularly 
on Tuesday evenings. This is a non- 
partisan radio service of political edu- 
cation conducted by the National 
League of Women Voters and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The 
program on the first Tuesday includes 
the Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, introduced by 
Judge Ira E. Robinson, chairman of the 
Federal Radio Commission. 
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tage Spotlights 


By WILLIAM G. KING 


F well over a hundred dramas, 

comedies, revues and operettas 

presented in New York during 
the last four months of 1929, less than 
half survived the dreaded theatrical dol- 
drums of the fortnight before Christ- 
mas to match their attractions with those 
of the scores of productions scheduled 
for the mew year, and fewer than a 
dozen of these forty or fifty shows can 
boast full houses nightly, without benefit 
of Mr. Joe Leblang’s cut-rate ticket 
agency. 

‘There is, of course, nothing unusual 
or alarming in all this--in fact, a sur- 
vey of the outstanding survivors is 
rather cncouraging. Several things are 
obvious from such an examination—that 
the season's “hits” strike an exception- 
ally high average of intelligent enter- 
tainment; that sex for the sake of the 
box office isn’t as profitable as it was; 
that a sort of “romantic revival,” an in- 
terest in the past evidenced by so-called 
costume plays, is in full swing; and that 
the English invasion is proving extreme- 
ly popular. 


€6C ERIOUS drama,” however, with 

one or two exceptions, hasn't 
fared so well. Apparently, New York 
audiences aic making it increasingly clear 
that they prefer to be entertained and 
not instructed or preached to when they 
go to the theatre. 

“Journey's End,” which in my opin- 
ion is the finest play Broadway has seen 
in years, must, of course, be classed as 
serious drama, but it is not in any sense 
a problem play, nor does it preach. ‘This 
also applies to Elmer Rice’s “Street 
Scene,” the Pulitzer Prize winner which 
continues its long run at the Playhouse. 
Martin Flavin’s “Criminal Code,” a 
tenscly tragic drama of prison life, is 
somewhat marred by an_ unnecessary 
outburst of moralizing toward its end, 
but it is uncommonly well-produced and 
Arthur Byron’s performance is note- 
worthy. 

“Red Rust.’ the _ first 
of the Theatre Guild Studio, 
formed subsidiary of the Guild, is the 
only other play of avowedly serious in 
tent worthy of much discussion. It is 
an ‘attempt to present a panorama of 
life in contemporary Russia by two of 
the new school of Russian playwrights, 
Kirchon and Ouspensky. Unlike most 
of the things that have come from the 
land of the Soviets, it makes little effort 
at obvious propaganda, contenting itself 
with a portrayal of the struggle for 


offering 
newly 


progress out of the chaos left by the 
revolution. 

The tendency toward what I like to 
think of as a romantic revival is per- 
haps most tellingly pointed by the suc- 
cess cf “Berkeley Square,” that poign- 
antly fantastic ghost story in which a 
young American returns to eighteenth 
century England to mingle with his an- 
cestors, and falls in hopeless love with a 
long-dead girl. This play, although one 
of the English importations, was written 
by John Balderston, an American. It 
is beautifully acted by Leslie Howard 
and Margalo Gillmore. 

Noel Coward’s wholly charming Eng- 
lish operetta, “Bittersweet,” is another 
case in point. It is the story of a girl 
of the ’seventies who found it well 
worth while to risk everything for love. 
Both book and music are by Mr. 
Coward, and he also directed the ex- 
quisitely costumed and tasteful produc- 
tion. The music is not as original and 
delightful as the story, but it is suf- 
ficiently melodious, and part of it is sung 
by the entrancing Evelyn Laye. 

“Sweet Adeline,’ one of the best of 
the musical comedies, is a tale of the 
Gay Nineties. The languorous Helen 
Morgan sings Adeline, and for comedy 
there are Charles Butterworth, solemnly 
droll, and the vivacious Irene Franklin. 

The other outstanding hits include 
the Ring Lardner-George Kaufman 
comedy “June Moon,’ which deals in 
hilarious fashion with the inhabitants of 
Tin Pan Alley; Preston Sturges’s 
“Strictly Dishonorable,’ a zestful and 
adroit portrayal of certain — slightly 
risqué happenings in a speakeasy, and 
the apartment above it; David Belasco’s 
production of “It’s A Wise Child,” very 
funny and very well acted, but not 
recommended to the innocent; and three 
exceptionally good musical comedies: 
“Sons 0’ Guns,” with Jack Donahue and 
Lily Damita; “Heads Up!’ boasting 
Rodgers and Hart tunes, and the serv- 
ices of Victor Moore; and a laugh-pro- 
voking but occasionally rough “tour of 
Paris’ called “Fifty Million French- 
men,” 

Other survivors of 
lull worth — seeing 
“Bird in Hand,” 
second year in 
Flavin’s “Broken 


the pre-holiday 
are Drinkwater’s 
well along toward its 
New York; Martin 
Dishes,” in’ which 
Donald Meck, as an oppressed pater 
familias, finally asserts himself; “Can- 
dle-light,”’ anoi\ver English invader, with 
Gertrude “Gambling,” by 
and with M. Cohan; “Tre 


Iawrence; 
George 
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Little Show,’ a clever and sophisticated 
revue, held over from last season; Mrs. 
Fiske in the amusing “Ladies of the 
Jury”; the ingenious thriller “Subway 
Express,’ dealing with murder in the 
underground; the Shubert version of 
“Die Fledermaus” called “4 Wonder- 
ful Night,” notable for the lovely 
Strauss music, and, of course, whatever 
happens to be playing at Miss Eva Le 
Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre. 

A colleague remarked the other day 
that despite the worthiness and charm 
of some of the current Broadway plays 
one had to go down to Fourteenth 
Street and Miss Le Gallienne to find 
anything that might safely be termed 
“great drama.” Her outstanding suc- 
cess this year is a splendid production 
of Tchekov’s “The Sea Gull,’ with 
Miss Le Gallienne herself as Masha, 
and Jacob Ben-Ami as Trigorin. 


HE increasing popularity and influ- 

ence of the Civic Repertory; the 
box office, as well as artistic, success of 
the better offerings in the commercial 
theatre; and the harsh treatment from 
both critics and the public received by 
such things as Irving K. Davis's 
“Diana,” a wretched travesty on the 
life of Isadora Duncan, justify the en- 
couraging belief that the theatre is 
profiting by what quite obviously is a 
change in the public taste. 

“Diana” aroused such a chorus of in- 
dignant comment from the critics as has 
not been heard here in years, and it 
merited every stinging rebuke it got. 
The shoddy attempt to make a sex dis- 
play of the life of a great artist—and 
Isadora Duncan was a great artist, and 
a great woman, whatever else she may 
have been—died a well-deserved death 
in less than a week. So, too, passed 
“The Amorous Antic,’ of M. Ernest 
Pascal, and half a dozen other plays 
whose only appeal was pure, or rather 
impure, sex. 
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The Naval Conference 


(Continued from page 23) 


ticipants in this futile race from the fi- 
nancial consequences of their present 
course, is perhaps the strongest force 
working for agreement at London. 
Moreover, there is an increasing de- 
mand for the abolition of battleships at 
London, which may lead to actual elim- 
ination of this class of vessel. 

Finally, there is ground for encour- 
agement in the fact that negotiations at 
London will be conducted by statesmen 
and diplomats rather than by admirals 
and naval experts. ‘The delegations at 
Geneva in 1927 were dominated by 
naval officers who, as Ambassador Dawes 
declared in his speech before the Pil- 
grims Society last June, “instinctively 

. strive not for equal navies, but for 
a superior navy.” The proper pride of 
a naval officer’s life is his navy. It is 
hardly to be expected, therefore, that he 
will be able, even if he sincerely strives, 
to negotiate successfully for the reduc- 
tion and the limitation of his own navy. 
The proper réle of the naval technician 
is that of an adviser, and it is in this role 
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that he will function at London. The 
authority for reaching final decisions will 
rest solely with statesmen—men like 
Ramsay MacDonald and Arthur Hen- 
derson for Great Britain, Aristide Bri- 
and for France, and Henry L. Stimson 
and Dwight Morrow for the United 
States. 

Now it is not a very difficult thing for 
a group of men to agree on a principle 
in the abstract, but it is often quite an- 
other thing for this same group to agree 
on the application of the principle, par- 
ticularly when the manner of its ap- 
plication affects each member’s own very 
vital interests. Every nation in the 
world is agreed that general reduction 
in armaments is not only necessary, but 
is imperative. Most of them would have 
us believe they are sincere. Certainly 
the five powers which will participate at 
London are agreed on the abstract propo- 
sition that fleets should be limited. But 
when it comes to defining the limits of 
each nation, establishing the ratios of 
naval strength and defining the units to 
make up the ratio, serious difficulties will 
most certainly develop. Demands which 
are incompatible with the general prin- 
ciple will be advanced, arguments which 
ignore the professions of the Kellogg 
Pact for the renunciation of war will be 
put forward with solemn insistence. 

These are the obstacles which confront 
the London conference. They are tech- 
nical, and fundamentally they are pica- 
yune; yet the psychology of nations is 
such that they are sufficient to wreck 
the conference. 

Some of these difficulties already loom 
large on the horizon. For example, 
Japan is prepared to insist that the ratio 
of 5 to 3, which she accepted at the 
Washington Conference for battleships, 
be increased in the case of cruisers to 
10 to 7. The Washington ratio means 
that the Japanese battleship strength 
shall not exceed 60 per cent of the 
American or British battleship strength. 
This figure was worked out on the 
theory that each fleet would be superior 
to any other fleet in its home waters. 
A numerically superior American squad- 
ron operating off Japan would be handi- 
capped by lack of nearby bases for fuel 
and repair, and, according to the theory, 
would be at the mercy of the smaller 
Japanese fleet. So a British fleet in 
American waters would be powerless to 
attack an equal American fleet, and vice- 
versa. In other words, these powers 
renounced thought of aggression and 
agreed to a ratio which would merely 
be sufficient for defense. 

But even in 1922 Japan protested 
that this ratio was too small to guaran- 
tee the defensive superiority of her fleet, 
and demanded at least 10 to 7. The 
larger ratio could not possibly make the 
Japanese navy a menace to the United 
States or Great Britain, it was argued, 
but it would be sufficient to protect 
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Japan from outside attack. While Japan 
finally accepted the 5 to 3 ratio at Wash- 
ington, she only agreed after the other 
powers promised in the treaty not to 
extend or fortify their naval bases in the 
Pacific. 

Since the Washington conference, the 
Japanese demand fora larger ratio in 
cruisers has become more insistent. With 
all countries building large 10,000-ton 
cruisers, which have a wide cruising 
radius, Japan argues that her need for 
a larger ratio has increased accordingly, 
and that she should be allowed 70 per 
cent of the American tonnage in large 
cruisers as well as 70 per cent of the 
cruiser class as a whole. 

If other nations were not affected by 
this demand, it might be granted with- 
out difficulty. But Great Britain has 
already agreed to permit the United 
States superiority in large cruisers in a 
ratio of approximately 10 to 7. If 
Japan insists on a similar ratio with the 
United States in large cruisers, Great 
Britain is put in the position of agree- 
ing to parity with Japan in this particu- 
lar type of ship. Such an agreement 
would undoubtedly be resisted by Great 
Britain. 

This is but one example of the type 
of technical question which will come 
up again and again at London. The 
Washington conference lasted almost 
four months, with daily and nightly ses- 
sions, public and private. The London 
conference may conclude its labors with 
greater despatch, but the chances are 
that it will run on for well over two 
months, and perhaps exceed even the 
four months consumed by the Washing- 
ton meeting. 

Another serious difficulty which must 
be overcome is the demand of Italy for 
parity with France. Although France 
accepted equality in battleships with 
Italy at Washington, she has since op- 
posed extending the principle to other 
types of ships, particularly cruisers and 
submarines. Italy, on the other hand, 
has made parity with France the very 
keystone of her whole disarmament 
policy. She has formally announced that 
she is willing to accept any reduction in 
armaments—land as well as sea—to any 
level no matter how low, provided this 
level is not exceeded by any other Con- 
tinental power. But an inferior posi- 
tion she will not accept. 

Still a third difficulty may arise in ad- 
justing the ratios of France, Italy and 
Japan to the United States and Great 
Britain in cruisers and submarines. In 
each of these classes the former have 
built far beyond the ratios established 
for battleships at Washington. This is 
especially true of submarines. If the 
present French program is carried to its 
conclusion, France will exceed all other 
powers in the number and size of her 
submarines. These vessels are far cheap- 
er to build than the larger ships, and are 
regarded by France as the most effective 





and economical weapon available. Hence 
any effort to abolish submarines, as the 
United States and Great Britain desire, 
or to limit France and Italy to the 
Washington levels, will be strongly re- 
sisted. 

This is sufficient, perhaps, to indicate 
the influences which will be working 
for agreement at London and the ob- 
stacles which must be surmounted before 
a final treaty can be concluded: Settle- 
ment of the Anglo-American dispute, the 
participation of all five naval powers, the 
universal pressure of public opinion in 
all countries to curb competition, and 
the necessity for cutting down naval ex- 
penditures on the one hand, and a host 
of technical problems arising from con- 
flicting interpretations of national ‘‘de- 
fense’’ requirements on the other. In 
the final analysis, the ability of the dele- 
gates to retain their perspective and to 
relegate to their proper position the ques- 
tions of guns and tons may be the deter- 
mining factor. 


Wayside Sacrament 
(Continued from page 9) 


the bewitching little face. How she 
hated the eternal dinging at the chil- 
dren—reminding them that things must 
be made to last. “You may do as you 
like, small one; only islands are scratchy 
places and whatever happens, those will 
have to be party slippers all winter. 
Why not ask sister what she would 
wear?” 

The head was tossed rebelliously. “I 
know what she’ll say. Oh, I’ll be care- 
ful, mummy, truly I’ll be careful!” 

Margaret came with her father, arm 
through arm. They were discussing 
something of a serious nature. How 
like her father their first-born was! 
“Mother, father says he’s not going with 
us. He says he must spend the day 
reading proof. Does he have to?” 

Ann Barlow threw her husband a keen 
look. Was this subterfuge? Was the 
day an ordeal for him, too? She knew 
then that she had never meant to go 
herself. Having no honest excuse she 
gave the children one of her reasons. 
“Both father and I are staying at home. 
I want my old friends to have the day 
alone with my children. Grown-ups 
when they get together monopolize 
everything; I want this to be your day.” 
And while she was saying it she was 
thinking: we would make comparisons 
more obvious; without meaning to we 
would bring them to the children’s con- 
sciousness. 

The others accepted it without much 
argument, but Margaret was disturbed. 
“Doesn’t it look rude to have you and 
father both stay at home? Won’t they 
think you didn’t care to go? What shall 
I say?” 

“Just what mother told you. That 
I want them to have you alone to them- 
selves—this first time.” 
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The Barlows took breakfast on the 
wide, open porch on fair days. 
Throughout the meal ran excited con- 
jectures of the day’s events. 

“S’pose we'll go fishing?” 

“Gosh, but there’s crabs over at the 
islands. Hank Monroe’s caught ’em big 
as peck measures. S’pose we could go 
crabbing ?”’ 

“Maybe we can have a longer sail in 
the launch than just to Camp Island. | 
wish we could go ’way beyond!” 

“Mummy, will there be ice cream?” 

Standing shoulder to shoulder Ann 
and John Barlow watched their chil- 
dren go, moving farther and smaller up 
the narrow, green lane. To Ann it was 
like a detail in some allegorical painting 
of youth. The three youngest were 
darting excitedly ahead, Margaret fol- 
lowing at a slower, more mature pace, 
Green boughs arched their way; beyond 
showed a Gothic patch of blue, ridden 
with small golden clouds. Here was 
youth questing on its universal adven- 
ture—eager to try its mettle. 

For an instant she shared with them 
the glorious lure of the day; the next, 
back to her came sweeping her bitter- 
ness and fear of early morning. It 
wasn’t fair to plunge her scrimped, 
poverty-bound brood into the depths 
of luxurious living. Their eyes would 
be open too suddenly to what material 
possessions and advantages meant. 
Kay’s beauty would still flame, Sybil 
would wear her laurel of classic perfec- 
tion; and about both women would show 
that background of resource and beauty 
that bounty can supply, like a richly 
woven tapestry. The children would 
sense it all if they did not actually see. 
Home-coming, to the colorless little 
farmhouse, a work-worn mother with 
no achievements, their simple round of 
daily living; these could not help make 
devastating contrast. There would be 
an envy for things they had never 
known—a hunger for a life as far be- 
yond their reach as the enchanted islands 
of the Hesperides. 

She turned her troubled face to John 
Barlow and felt his arm fall across her 
shoulders and draw her to him. “Not 
worrying over the outcome?” 

She nodded. For all the touch of 
raillery in his voice she could detect an 
anxiousness. ‘‘We’ve kept so carefully 
all comparisons of money-value out of 
their lives—never really let them feel 
how limited our income was.” 

He patted her shoulder: “You've 
made festival for them on nothing at all 
—a birthday cake—the lighting of can- 
dles—the reading of a book beside the 
fire—a picnic in the upper pasture where 
the biggest blueberries grow.” 

“Exactly. And how wonderful do 
you suppose those things are going to 
seem after a mahogany launch with a 
skipper in white duck, a_ perfectly 
equipped camp with servants to run it, 
lovely clothes and ways of the world; 
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and two women so beautiful and 
gifted “ta 
John Barlow chuckled. “Afraid 


your children’s love will be alienated, 
eh?” He looked at her teasingly for a 
moment; then his gaze sobered. ‘My 
dear, into certain lives discontent in- 
evitably comes. If it comes now, to one 
or all of our children, there is just this 
for us to do. Meet it philosophically 
and remember that discontent can be 
made to achieve things that content can- 
not. We can turn it into the right sort 
of ambition—don’t you see?” 

Ann Barlow tried to say that she did; 
and for the rest of the day she leaned 
hard on John Barlow’s philosophy. But 
as the afternoon waned she grew rest- 
less, uncertain again. Dropping her 
mending she wandered about the house 
to the garden, back to the porch, half- 
way up the lane, and back to the house 
again. What if Kay or Sybil came with 
the children! Could she manage to 
keep her own sense of failure and lim- 
itations -from them; keep her husband 
blind to them; and the children unheed- 
ing? It was as if all the accumulated 
pinch of fourteen years struggled with 
her, clamped her down until she won- 
dered if she had a soul left, or even a 
consciousness of beauty. What a supine 
fool she was to let herself get under the 
domination of a moment! 

And then they were halfway down 
the lane before she saw them; the three 
youngest in the lead. They pelted 
through the green; while she waited, 
flexed tensely forward as if to ward 
them off. Before them she could see 
Margaret, coming as soberly as she had 
gone; and with her came Sybil. No 
mistaking that carriage, so perfectly 
poised and confident. 
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The three had reached her, June 
barefooted, carrying the party slippers 
in one hand, socks tucked carefully into 
each toe. They danced ecstatically 
about her, June holding out the slippers 
for inspection; the others chanting their 
bit like madrigal singers: 

“Look, mummy, not a bit scratched. 
I just wore them to arrive in.” 

“Crabbed off the rocks. Swam and 
did everything.” 

“Had ice cream—strawberry—lus- 
cious!” 

“We're going again soon. 
you must come.” 
“Next time, 
. . . ” June sang it over and over 
while the two up the lane joined them. 
Flushed, happy faces turned up to hers, 
compelling brown hands holding her 
fast; so they stood bound together with 

Sybil looking quietly at them. 

Her old friend kissed her, then turned 
to the children: “Scatter, you young 
ones. I have just five minutes to spend 
with your mother and I want her to 
myself.” 

Ann Barlow watched her first-born 
herding the younger ones indoors. As 
she and Sybil took their places on the 
porch steps she could feel a sudden re- 
laxing. ‘The casualness of their meet- 
ing had somehow bridged the years 
without strain. A sense of tranquillity 
enveloped her; she could feel it smooth- 
ing the lines in her face and she laughed 
softly. 

Her friend reached hands to hers and 
gripped them hard. “Dear old Ann! 
Did you dread it like that?” 

“Fourteen years can mark deeply.” 
Ann Barlow tried to say it lightly. 

“Played havoc—well?” Sybil’s eyes 
held hers for an eternity. “Tell me, 


Next time 


mummy, next time. 
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you didn’t expect to achieve what you 
have and not pay for it?” 

Was Sybil laughing at her? 
voice was vibrant with feeling—surely 


Her 


there could be no hidden jest. She 
shook her head, bewildered. “Just what 
do you mean by achievement?” 

The voices of the children drifted out 
to them. They were laughing over 
some nonsense of Susan’s; she could hear 
the squirms of delight in Ted’s lower 
tones, and June’s treble squeals. Ted 
would be building the fire, the two little 
girls setting table and picking over ber- 
ries; Margaret, supervising and think- 
ing of some “surprise dish.” Again she 
caught Sybil’s eyes fastened to hers. 
“What did you mean?” she asked again. 

“That!” Her arm was flung wide 
toward the kitchen and the laughter. 
“Don’t you know all creative work 
exacts its toll? I needn’t tell you that 
Kay and I have grown into stern critics 
these years, one for the other; and we 
were not prepared to be gentle with you. 
We expected so much of you, Ann.” 
Seeing a maze of doubt, stupefaction on 
her friend’s face she smiled ironically. 
“Ann Barlow, do you mean you don’t 
realize what exquisite human beings 
your children are! I’ve never seen any- 
thing lovelier than those four together 
—so fair and nice and happy. Harold’s 
man let Ted steer the launch; and after 
his turn he insisted his sisters should 
have theirs—lifted June up on his lap 
and guided her hands on the wheel. 
Margaret looked after all of them at 
luncheon; and oh, but their manners 
were better than ours! She had June 
put beside her; and once I heard her 
whisper, ‘Junie, girl, you’re doing beau- 
tifully. Mother would be awfully proud 
of you’; and the baby laughed and beat 
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her fists on the table, setting the rest of 
us off into gales. Oh, I tell you it was 
a rare treat for the three of us, sated, 
world-ridden adults that we are!” 

She rose. “I must get back to the 
launch. Kay sent you a message. She 
said next time was to be our time—just 
the three of us—with Harold off 
sketching.” She hesitated, giving Ann 
Barlow one last, searching look. “I 
suppose like all mothers you’ve always 
fretted over what you probably were 
pleased to call your limitations; wished 
you could give your children more of 
this world’s goods? I thought so. Well, 
stop fretting. You couldn’t have made 
them into the lovely things they are on 
money. Fresh—agog with living—so 
appreciative of every little favor.” She 
turned up the lane, blowing back a kiss. 

It was an especially nice supper that 
night that the Barlows had. So many 
new adventures for Ted to recount, so 
many funny things to laugh over; hon- 
est comments on those three new per- 
sons who had come into their lives. Mar- 
garet summed up the feelings of the four 
when she said: ‘“They couldn’t be nicer, 
mother, we just like them hugely. But 
of course they haven’t been as lucky as 
you and father—they haven’t a big 
family to keep them so jolly and ready 
for everything.” 

They went to bed early; and Ann 
Barlow stood at the foot of the stairs 
and said over and over again—as if she 
could never get her fill of the words— 
‘“Solly—ready for everything.” Could 
it be possible that she was that to her 
children! 

She hunted up John Barlow, at his 
reading, and held out to him a roll of 
artists’ paper. He unrolled it and saw 
June’s head done in red crayon. ‘“Har- 
old Breton did it. He gave it to Mar- 
garet to bring back.” Her finger point- 
ed to an inscription scrawled above the 
artist’s signature: 

“To June’s mother—maker of way- 
side sacrament.” 

“What does he mean?” 

John Barlow stooped to his book- 
shelves. “It’s Milton. I'll find it for 
you in a minute.” He pulled a volume 
out, running over pages with the quick- 
ness of long familiarity. “Here it is, my 
dear. Read it yourself.” 

And Ann Barlow read where her hus- 
band’s finger pointed : 

“Beauty is God’s handwriting, 
A wayside sacrament.” 





i HE Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations, a research organiza- 
tion established at the North Carolina 
College for Women, and sponsored by the 
American Association of University Wom- 
en, has just issued a Bibliography on Oc- 
cupations for College. Women. It lists 
over 1,800 titles. It may be obtained 
from the Institute at the North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, in cloth 
for $2.00, in paper for $1.00. 





Sleep—Why and How 


By GULIELMA F. Atsop, M.D. 


O more perfect description of 
N sleep has ever been given than 

that by Shakespeare, and so 
minute and scientific was his observa- 
tion, both of the effects and the causes 
of sleep, that hardly anything is left 
for the modern scientist to add. He 
describes, as no mere doctor ever could, 
the magic that passes over the person 
who sleeps: 

“The innocent sleep. Sleep that knits up 
the ravelled sleave of care. The death of 
each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, balm of 
hurt minds. Great nature’s second course, 
chief nourisher at life’s feast.” 

In this quotation from Macbeth 
Shakespeare points out that sleep plays 
a twofold rdéle in its effect upon the 
mind and upon the body, as we would 
haltingly and dumbly say, a physiological 
and psychological part. 

In the nutrition of the body sleep 
plays a leading part. During sleep the 
energies that drive us through the days 
are turned inward and are at the dis- 
posal of the deep unconscious centers of 
life. Evidently, even in Shakespeare’s 
time, the second course was the essen- 
tial part of the meal, so that in assigning 
sleep to “Nature’s second course,” he 
gave it the place of honor. To be short 
of sleep, then, is to be partly starved, 
not once in a while, but continually, 
nightly. No matter how much or how 
perfectly one ate, if one never slept and 
only worked, a decline of the body 
would inevitably set in. 

Without sleep the unwearying heart 
would never have the partial rest that 
each night slows its beat by eight strokes 
a minute. This is the only near rest 
a heart ever gets. Without sleep, the 
blood pressure, heightened by our mod- 
ern rush, would never fall, as the re- 
laxation of the walls of the blood 
vessels would not take place. Without 
sleep the skin would lose the soft, fine 
texture that is due to its nightly flush- 
ing with blood. 

Adequate rest is most efficacious in 
erasing wrinkles and lines and in ‘re- 
moving those hideous circles and bags 
that haunt the eyes of the unslept—and 
are seen far more often in city dwellers, 
by the way, than in country dwellers. 

Even the thickness and glossiness of 
the hair depends to a great extent upon 
the hours of unbroken sleep that provide 
the body with unruffled nerves. In the 
everlasting search for the cause of bald- 
ness in men, one finds a hint in the bald 
heads occupying the front row at the 


theater. Bald heads appear on men 
who stay up late at night—and are also 
found more frequently in city men than 
in country men. 

The harm taken by the nervous sys- 
tem from lack of sleep is even more 
pronounced. A close observation of the 
hands of young girls, as they lift a 
teacup to their lips, will reveal that an 
astonishing number of these young 
hands shake and cannot hold the cup 
without a slight shiver. This tremor 
of the body is caused by a derangement 
of the thyroid and parathyroid glands 
that can be cured by adequate sleep. 

No one can measure sleep in hours 
or stipulate that six or eight or ten 
hours are sufficient for this person or 
that. The sufficiency of sleep is meas- 
ured by one’s refreshment and health in 
the morning, which is brought about, 
not by a given number of hours of un- 
consciousness, but by the depth of sleep 
and the amount of relaxation obtained. 
In an experiment to discover the vary- 
ing depths of sleep, most of the indi- 
viduals tested fell deeply asleep imme- 
diately upon going to bed. The depth 
of the sleep was measured by taking the 
rate and volume of the pulse and watch- 
ing the alterations that took place 
under varying stimuli, as flashing a light 
on in the hall which filtered in through 
a glass transom, by flashing a light on 
in the room, by tinkling a small bell, 
etc. 


 precaigg the first hours of sleep a 
great light or a loud sound was 
necessary to waken the sleeper, though 
the change from complete darkness to 
semi-light quickened the heart by four or 
six beats a minute, thus cutting in two 
the physiological heart rest obtained by 
deep slumber. The blood pressure also 
rose when a light insufficient to waken 
the sleeper shone on the eyelids. In the 
early morning hours a much smaller 
stimulus wakened the sleeper. At dawn 
about half of those experimented on 
fell again into deep slumber, thus ob- 
taining two periods of complete relaxa- 
tion and loss of tension. It is obvious 
that persons who sleep deeply will have 
a greater refreshment in a shorter time 
than those who sleep lightly. Also 
those who sleep in the dark and quiet 
will have a greater refreshment than 
those endeavoring to sleep with light 
shining on the eyes and noise in the 
house or on the streets. 
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Important as are the physical benefits 
bestowed by sleep, the emotional bene- 
fits are even more so; a clear brain, a 
vivid play of the imagination and an 
ease of deciding questions. ‘The folk 
adage, “Sleep on it,” sprang from the 
observation of the increase of wisdom 
following a good night’s sleep. 

If a woman then decides that she 
wishes to get enough sleep, all she has 
to do is to go to bed early enough to 
give her body sufficient hours of sleep 
and to persist in going to bed at the 
same hour whether or not she sleeps im- 
mediately. If a habit of going to bed 
late has trained the body to wakefulness 
during the early hours of the evening, 
she will not be able to untrain her body 
in one or two nights, though this human 
body of ours is the most adaptable and 
easily trained of all our domestic ani- 
mals. If, however, one persists in an 
early bed hour, the body will adjust 
itself to the inevitable and fall asleep 
at the early hour. One hour more sleep 
taken each night of the week equals an 
extra night’s sleep presented to the body. 

The prerequisites for sleep are 
spiritual trust and confidence, darkness 
and quiet and a profound muscular re- 
laxation. Shakespeare, before the day 
of Christian Scientists, who are adepts 
in teaching their followers to sleep, 
knew both the kind of people who sleep 
easily and what the care-weary should 
do. He says: “The innocent sleep” 
(Macbeth II, 2, 36), “Thou quiet 
soul, sleep thou a quiet sleep” (Richard 
III-V, 3, 164), “I'll pray and then I'll 
sleep” (Lear III, 4, 27). 

Some Christian Scientists advise their 
followers to repeat the Twenty-third 
Psalm. The Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene advises, in our bald 
modern words, “having faith in the 
Infinite.” So this faith, this trust, this 
moral innocence and emotional peace are 
prerequisites to sleep, and its best lul- 
laby. Babies, in some envied, old- 
fashioned homes, go to sleep to 
the sound of their mother’s voice sing- 
ing a lullaby that will never leave their 
dreams, but we hardened adults must 
needs content ourselves with Keats’s 
“music unheard” that may sing itself 
through our minds. A silent singing of 
this lullaby through the caverns of the 
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mind each night may approximate the 
music that charmed Saul to sleep. 

A mental lullaby, with its insistence 
upon rhythm, must be accompanied 
by complete muscular relaxation, the 
patient lying flat on the back with the 
arms stretched out at the sides, and 
each joint, in orderly sequence from the 
ankle upward, being slowly and con- 
sciously relaxed at a mental command. 

Stimulants, such as tea, coffee, ex- 
citing mental work, should be avoided 
by those who are learning to sleep be- 
fore midnight. An evening walk, a tepid 
bath, a couple of crackers and a glass 
of hot milk put the body in the physio- 
logical mood for sleep. 

In the sleepless we find something 
lacking, a zest, an enjoyment, the living 
of life at its highest pitch. ‘There is 
something forced and uncertain in the 
mirth of the sleepless, something cranky 
in their good humor. They take offense 
at unmeant trifles. They faint with an 
easy day’s effort. With Shakespeare’s 
Caesar, we fain would cry, “Let me 
have men about me—such as sleep 
o’ nights.” 


The Junior League 
(Continued from page 15) 


which, together with the handy scat- 
tered ice-boxes, are maintained from a 
plant in the basement. 

One enters the building through a 
foyer paved with black and white stones 
and graced with the elegance of old 
paintings and Empire furniture. Upon 
it opens the ballroom, extending the 
height of two stories, with a stage at one 
end and handsome tapestries on the 
walls. From the foyer a broad stairway 
sweeps upward to the mezzanine floor 
with its wide, comfortable lounge, cozy 
card room, and coat and dressing rooms. 

A series of rooms designed for small 
gatherings takes up much of the second 
floor. One of these has a folding parti- 
tion that may be pulled out to divide it 
in two, for even smaller affairs. This 
double room is an artistic gem. Its 
vermilion woodwork frames walls of 
silver leaf painted with colorful Per- 
sian hunting scenes. Royal blue satin 
swathes the windows. The long, rec- 
tangular conference or luncheon tables 
have massive black marbleized tops with 
centerpiece baskets of dull-hued exotic 
looking artificial fruit. Next door is a 
dainty little Directoire parlor. On the 
same floor is the visitors’ dining-room, 
with graceful mahogany chairs drawn 
up to its snowy white table damask, be- 
neath crystal chandeliers. Nearby is the 
home-like, L-shaped library, paneled in 
knotty pine waxed for the appearance of 
age, with alcoves inset for the books. 
Its Governor Winthrop desk and broad 
tables glow in soft radiance when the 
lamps are lit. 

Thus far the building is in large part 
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available to a picked public for any- 
thing from a children’s dancing class to 
a coming-out ball. But from this point 
up, the premises are limited to League 
use. There is a spacious lounge for 
members only, and their simple, stately 
private dining-room. Peculiarly the 
League’s own, is the fourth floor; for 
here along the carpeted corridor to one 
side of the elevator shafts is the row of 
doors behind which it tucks the me- 
chanics of its existence, the offices of its 
committee chairmen and secretaries. The 
opposite corridor, toile-papered with 
men and trees, castles and ships, gives 
access to the bedrooms. ‘These, too, are 
brightly papered. Even the colored tile 
bathrooms have their flowery upper 
walls. 

In this row of commodious, carpeted 
chambers, a night table stands beside the 
roomy bed, and a glass-topped, flounced 
dressing table appropriates the best light 
from the window. ‘There are, besides, a 
chest of drawers and an easy chair, side 
chairs and a telephone table. Bric-a- 
brac, lamps and prints give the feeling 
of a private guest room. Some of these 
bedrooms are early American, in maple 
or mahogany or painted pieces, with a 
variety of harmonizing chintzes and a 
dash of taffeta in curtains or bedspread. 
Others are modern, in angular furniture 
of glassy polished surfaces and low 
swung lines, with trappings of velvet 
and silks in startling color combinations. 
One has a beige taffeta spread, a wine- 
colored cushioned chair and satin dra- 
peries in plum and steel gray, against 
pink walls ornamented with silver zig- 
zags and birds. This was done by Mrs. 
‘G. Macculloch Miller, the former Flora 
Whitney. 

The severely practical Theater 
School, squash courts and locker space 
occupy the building’s upper reaches. 
Here, too, is the roof-set swimming pool, 
strikingly decorative, in contrast. The 
clear blue-green of the water, sparkling 
in the light of the tall windows, each 
framing a slender palm plant, is caught 
in the tint of the arched ceiling, sten- 
ciled with modernistic designs in palest 
flesh tints. A tea terrace at one end in- 
vites lounging in odd-looking easy chairs, 
some of bright bicycle tubing and some 
of rattan, all delicately painted and 
cushioned to match the hue of the 
stencils. This room also was done by 
Mrs. Miller. 

Enthusiastic Leaguers will say that 
the most important floor of all has not 
yet been mentioned, the fifth, where its 
pet charity, the Baby Shelter, is housed. 
This is actually a separate establish- 
ment with an entrance and stairway of 
its own, and its private elevator; yet the 
Baby Shelter is a real part of the 
League’s home, so close is it to the 
League’s heart and such an important 
branch of club activities is it to those of 
the membership who serve there as vol- 
unteers. 








Its two large nurseries, one done to 
the last detail in pink, the other in blue, 
with twelve tiny cribs apiece, each in a 
glass partitioned alcove of its own, have 
Vitaglass windows and the most per- 
fectly provided closets imaginable. These 
are supplemented w’ 2 every known con- 
venience and facility for baby care. 
There is a Vitaglass enclosed sun room; 
a bathing and weighing room with the 
last «ord in appliances, even to a 
blanket warmer; a small isolation ward 
and an electric infant laundry; a com- 
plete diet kitchen with a mammoth 
bottle sterilizer; living quarters for a 
staff of four nurses, a supervisor and an 
assistant; and so on. ‘The Shelter is 
intended for the temporary care of babies 
under one year old, whose mothers for 
some good reason are not able to keep 
them at home. 

The New York Junior League’s new 
clubhouse is entirely its own achieve- 
ment. Little more than a year and a 
half ago, when the fact had become ap- 
parent that the old quarters would no 
longer do, the decision was made to 
build. It would be a million-and-a- 
quarter-dollar undertaking, according to 
estimates; but the necessary funds were 
raised through a members’ bond-selling 
campaign, preceded by a series of advis- 
ory luncheon conferences with bankers, 
brokers, bond salesmen and _ lawyers. 
About a year after the undertaking was 
launched, the corner-stone was laid. And 
just before Christmas the doors were 
formally opened. 


World News 
(Continued from page 31) 


liamentary committee modified the old 
law, but it now has put women first, 
saying, “Every Turkish woman or man 
has the right to elect or be elected in 
municipal elections.” 


In College and Out 


Model Apartment Plans—A_ com- 
mittee of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City, under 
Professor Benjamin Andrews, is study- 
ing the possibility of erecting an experi- 
mental apartment house for professional 
people of moderate means. Plans, de- 
signed to eliminate household drudgery, 
call for a central kitchen, delivery of 
meals to each apartment, a_ resident 
nurse, kindergarten, infirmary, maid 
service by the hour, modern houseclean- 
ing equipment on call and care for chil- 
dren of working parents. 


Geology on the Spot—For the first 
time in a woman’s college, Smith will 
send students into the field to study 
geology. Next summer Professor Meyn- 
hoff, of the Geology Department, will 
conduct a six weeks’ study course in the 
Black Hills region of North Dakota, 


a section rich in minerals. 


THE 


THE VOCATIONAL CORNER 


B—For Banking 


The fourth guidepost in our alphabetical 
listing of careers open to women 


The Work—Money is the tool of the 
banker, whose province is to lend it, invest 
it and store it wisely and safely. To 
guard the bankers’ honesty and judgment, 
all banks are subject to state, and certain 
ones to Federal, supervision and examina- 
tion. 


The Field—Banks are of four main 
kinds: commercial banks, through which 
firms and individuals transact business; 
savings banks, for deposit accounts, how- 
ever small; trust companies, which serve 
in a fiduciary capacity, and investment 
banks, which underwrite and distribute in- 
vestment securities. Several of these four 
types of banking are usually carried on by 
the same institution. In most banks of 
any type, however, the work falls gener- 
erally into three divisions: 

First in importancé are the executive 
divisions, usually with a vice-president in 
charge of each, which comprise the loan 
and discount department, the credit de- 
partment, the statistical department of 
which a library is sometimes a part, the 
new business department (often with a 
publicity branch), a foreign department, 
and, in up-to-date banks, a woman’s de- 
partment. Next come the teller divisions, 
with receiving and paying departments as 
the chief sections. Finally, behind the 
scenes are the bookkeeping divisions, 
where the general ledger department 
keeps account of the bank; and the indi- 
vidual ledger department, of its depositors, 
Bond and securities salesmen are con- 
nected with investment banks, and often 
with securities departments in commercial 
banks. In smaller communities, while the 
three general divisions exist, the work 
under them is not classified further, and 
several kinds of duties fall to one em- 
ployee. 

Training Required—More and more 
banks are recognizing the value of broad 
cultural education and many contacts as 
a background. For advanced work many 
universities have schools of business. The 
fundamentals of bank training have been 
worked out by the American Institute of 
Banking, the Educational Section of the 
American Bankers Association, which 
offers courses open to men and women 
arranged by its one hundred and forty 
chapters in different cities, or by cor- 
respondence method from the central office 
at 110 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Requirements — To get ahead not 
merely honesty and conscientiousness are 
needed. Interest and ability in financial 
matters are, of course, prerequisites. 
Good judgment is essential. And, increas- 
ingly, banks demand social leadership, 
geniality, the art of making friends who 
may become bank clients. 


Opportunities for Women—The clerical 
ranks in every banking establishment show 
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a high per cent of women employees. But 
with the profession overcrowded by young 
men, advancement in city banks partic- 
ularly is slow, for men as well as women. 
Sometimes a woman secretary to a bank 
officer (a highly responsible position in 
itself), or a woman worker in the bank 
routine, is promoted for sheer ability, or, 
more generally, with the opening of a 
woman’s department is detailed to special 
work in the department where opportunity 
for women is greater. Again, women in 
the community who have wide and valuable 
social acquaintance or who have made a 
reputation in some other line of work are 
called in by bank officials to secure 
women’s business, to advise women on 
budgets or on investments, to handle pub- 
licity, or to organize and run a depart- 
ment for women clients. ‘The Association 
of Bank Women, barely eight years old, 
numbers 250 women bank executives, in- 
cluding a few presidents of banks, several 
vice-presidents, numerous managers and 
secretaries of women’s departments. 


A word from Mina M. Bruére, presi- 
dent of the Association of Bank Women 
and assistant secretary of the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New 
York City: 

“Banking today offers wide opportunity 
for a woman provided she has the apti- 
tude and equipment. By that I mean an 
interest in economics, a sense of money 
relationships, a knowledge of banking 
laws, self-reliance, personality, and espe- 
cially the ability to project herself into 
related subjects. Daily routine should 
not be a blind alley of learning. She must 
constantly keep up mental training, for 
the broader her vision the more likely her 
chances of success.” 


WitrH Our READERS 


Expressions of pleasure in Our Birthday 
Number (December) have come in from both 
young and old. Here are a few samples: 


Y late husband and I took the Journal 

from its beginnings—and it is an abso- 
lute delight to me to see [in December] the 
summary of the work I know so well. My 
father (who was interested in the first con- 
vention in 1838) brought me up in the de- 
sire to further the woman’s movement. My 
husband, at Yale College talking woman suf- 
frage in the early days of 1850, also encour- 
aged me in the pioneer work—club, suffrage 
and allied organizations were my intense 
interest in the days when it cost something 
to advocate any woman’s cause. 

I knew and followed as far as I could in 
the footsteps of those great pioneers, all of 
whom I knew personally and for whom my 
admiration was unstinted. 

With heavy domestic responsibilities which 
could not be neglected, I gave with joy the 
time which otherwise would have been spent 
in recreation to cooperation in this wonder- 
ful enterprise. 

Entering into my eighty-eighth year, I am 
still stimulated by any account of progress 
in the advancement of women. 


M. S. CATLIN. 
Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 


your splendid anniversary number gave 

me a thrill, a thrill reminiscent and a 
rekindling of youthful enthusiasm as I read 
of Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Liver- 





more (I never met Miss Anthony), whom 
I knew as a child and a young girl when in 
1884, ’85, ’86 Mrs. Howe was president and 
my mother, Mrs. Theodore St. Felix Auzé, 
was secretary of the World’s Cotton Centen- 
nial in New Orleans, Louisiana. My mother 
was actively engaged in work for the ad- 
vancement of women and as suffragist in the 
Crescent City till the end of the ’90’s, from 
which time she devoted herself to teaching, 
to painting and writing.... The familiar 
faces of the “Three Pioneers,” the splendid 
articles by Mrs. Catt, Miss Blackwell and 
others make this number of the Journal one 
I shall wish to keep. . 

May the Journal have another glorious 
sixty years. The battleground may have 
shifted, but the fight goes on as long as 
woman’s cause needs championship. All 
honor to the noble women of the past and 
present who have given their sisters the hope 
and prospect of a greater advancement in 
the future. ADELE AuzE. 


West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The December Journal is a pippin! 
G. H. 
Washington, D. C. 
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UST how can I express to you my sincere 

appreciation for ail your magazine has 
meant to me? It is just in a class by itself 
and is simply invaluable. 

Last September I enrolled as a student at 
the Minneapolis School of Law, as both my 
sons were grown and I wanted to continue 
my studies along a definite line of work. I 
intend to complete the four-year course, if 
possible. 

We had just completed our studies on the 
rights of married women, so you can imagine 
my delight when I opened my last number 
and found there the article on “How Women 
Came to Be Persons,” by S. P. Breckinridge. 
Our class in Domestic Relations met that 
same night. I took it to class with me, and 
our instructor thought it so excellent that it 
was read in full, the entire period given 
over to a discussion of its contents. 

And then the articles that are being writ- 
ten in the International Relations Depart- 
ment. As chairman of the International Re- 
lations Department of the Minneapolis Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs, they are proving of 
great help to me. I just want you to know 
how helpful your magazine is. 

Etsa N. BESSESEN. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ND so here is another year com- 

ing. *#* We've been too busy 
to think up new resolutions, so we’ve 
decided just to use the 1929 ones, #+* 
After all, they’re not at all worn. 
*%% In the pre-Christmas shopping 
we saw a young father wandering 
around store aisles carrying a very 
young baby. Immediately we 
thought—just like that—lIllustration of 
“Do Your Christmas Shopping Early.” 
*%% And we've been wondering ever 
since whether we might have earned 
a check by submitting our bon mot to 
a funny paper. Or whether, on 
the other hand, we should have found 
it was first used in 1880. #** Or, on 
still another hand, if you have one, 
whether it thas been getting rejection 
slips since 1880. *#* We'll never 
know. *#* A big trust company, 
which is going to put up a skyscraper, 
sent to its neighbors engraved apol- 
ogies for the racket the riveting will 
make. #%* We think this energy and 
ingenuity might have been used in a 
better cause. *#*** We mean, in get- 
ting electric welding admitted under 
the building code. #** Though this 
new building isn’t to be riveted in our 
neighborhood, we are mighty sensitive 
about the one that is—“Al’”’ Smith’s 
tower, with airplanes on top. *i# 
Let’s ask the former Governor how 
about some nice, noiseless electric 
welding. *##* If Pittsburgh uses it 
(as we hear), why not New York? 
*** Sorry, but we really can’t believe 
the dictum of a titled distiller of 
costly perfumes who says: “If a per- 
fume likes you, it creeps into your cos- 
tume and stays with you a very long 
time. If it does not like you, if it is 
not suitable to your personality, the 
odor disappears very quickly.” *+* 
This strikes us as just a shade super- 
stitious. #** Anyhow, we're glad no 
one suggests that clothes might act in 
this temperamental way. *#*+* The 
National Better Business Bureau, with- 
out editorial comment, describes a 
pamphlet on “Language of the Eyes,” 
wherein is set forth an alphabet based 
on use of the eyes. For instance: “A 
—Look at partner’s head.” “F—Look 
first at Partner’s Bust, then aside of 
his head.” #%* All we have to ob- 
serve is, it would take a long time to 
talk. ##* An English church calen- 
dar yields a good motto for New 
Year’s: “What I say is, life ain’t all 
you want, but it’s all you ’ave; so 
’ave it; stick a geranium in yer ’at an’ 
be ’appy.” *##* “They’re rich, aren’t 
they?” said one youngster to another. 
FF “Oh, no, I don’t think so. Any- 
how, I saw the mother and the little 
girl playing on one piano.” 
Add to Nature stories the account of 
a black cat, aboard a fishing vessel, 
that turned white from fright when 
the boat was wrecked. #4" And why 
shouldn’t emotion affect the cat fur as 
well as human hair? 4+ Populariz- 
ing may be carried too far. 
There was the young local preacher 
who was preaching about Naaman, 
the Syrian. After speaking of his 
disabilities and his heroism, he re- 
ferred to the maid who was washing 
up in the kitchen. #4 “And, as she 
worked, Naaman heard her sweet 
voice singing, and what do you think 
she would be singing? Why, one of 
Wesley’s hymns—‘Jesus, lover of my 
soul!” 44% Well, Happy New Year! 
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Mrs. Oscar F. Davisson, Ohio 

Miss M. Louise Donnelly, California 
Mrs. Frederick Edey, New York 

Mrs. John P. Elton, Connecticut 

Mrs. Charles E. Eveleth, New York 
Miss Helena Guest, Pennsylvania* 
Mrs. John Henry Hammond, New York 
Miss Lucy E. Hampson, Connecticut 
Mrs. H. G. Harrison, Minnesota 

Mrs. Lydia F. Herold, Ohio 

Mrs. Edmund N. Huyck, New York 
Miss Esther B. Keagey, New York 
Miss Ethel B. Ketcham, New York 
Miss Emma Klahr, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Edward T. Foch, Minnesota 

Mrs. James Lees Laidiaw, New York 
Miss Louise Burton Laidlaw, New York 
Mrs. Alfred E. Lewis, New York 

Mrs. Lizzie G. Louden, Iowa 

Miss Katherine Ludington, Connecticut 
Miss Cornelia B. Lusk, Minnesota 
Mrs. Daniel McCool, New York 

Miss Ethelyn McKinney, Connecticut 
Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., New York 
Mrs. James A. Odell, Illinois 

Mrs. J. H. Paddock, California 

Miss Jessie D. Patton, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Mary Gray Peck, New York 

Dr. Sophia Penfield, Connecticut 

Mrs. Julian A. Pollak, Ohio 

Mrs. Arthur G. Rotch, Massachusetts 
Miss Margaret P. Saunders, Pennsylvania 
Miss Mary Sayers. Pennsylvania 

Mrs. William D. Schultz, Ohio 

Mrs. H. B. Scott, Massachusetts 

Miss Annie L. Sears, Massachusetts 
Miss Sarah P. Sellers, Pennsylvania 
Miss Elizabeth Smith, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Edith L. Stebbins, California 
Mrs. P. T. Walden, Connecticut 

Miss Gertrude Weil, North Carolina 
Miss Marion P. Whitney, Connecticut 


* Deceased. 
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Looking Ahead 


Should the women’s organiza- 
tions cooperate with the motion- 
picture industry? It is a very con- 
troversial question, on which Mrs. 
Robbins Gilman, of Minneapolis, 
says an emphatic No, and Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, now represent- 
ing the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs with the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors, says Yes. They will give 
their answers in the February and 
March issues, and the discussion 
promises intense interest. 





Where will Skyscrapers stop? 
Or won’t they? What about traf- 
fic? What hope of a future city 
person setting foot on the earth? 
Mildred Adams will write on the 
cities of the future, for the Febru- 
ary number. 


How about Haiti? John B. Whit- 
ton, professor of international law 
at Princeton University, will sum 
up the chief points in this grave 
situation. 
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